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Hamilton Standard’s long experience as the leader in propeller design 
and production is also devoted to supplying other equipment for such 


outstanding airplanes as the Lockheed F-94C, jet fighter for the Air Force. 


PROPELLERS * STARTERS *® AIR-CONDITIONERS *® FUEL CONTROLS *® AUXILIARY 








Wherever Man Flies 
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What's 


Even tough old combat fliers and veteran 
test pilots ask eager questions about the 
Boeing B-47. What’s it like to take up this 
new bomber—fastest in the world? How 
does she handle? How does she ride? 


More and more Air Force pilots now 
have the answers, and they'll tell you 
nothing in flying can touch it. They like 
the mighty thrust of the jets. They like 
the flexible, high speed swept-back wings 
that absorb most turbulence; make for 


smoother flight. And they like the easy 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building 
B-52 Stratoforts B-47 Stratojets 


TB-50 Superfortresses 


it like to fly the Stratojet? 


way she handles. “Why, she flies more 
like a fighter than a bomber!” Stratojet 
pilots say. 

Big as a B-29 or B-50 Superfort, the 
B-47 is flown by a three-man crew. Com- 
manding the Stratojet is the pilot. At 
better than 600 miles an hour he has 
plenty to do, for as one pilot puts it, “You 
have to fly ahead of an airplane this fast!” 

Behind him in the cockpit rides the co- 
pilot-engineer. And below, in the nose, 
is the triple-threat man—navigator, bom- 


C-97 Stratofreighters 


and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of Stratocruisers. 





bardier and radar operator all in one, 
aided by amazingly fast and accurate 
computing equipment. 

For the Stratojet the Air Force has set 
up a special accelerated testing program— 
special training procedures for the crews 
which will fly it. Boeing in turn has gone 
all out in production effort. Two other 
major manufacturers—Lockheed and 
Douglas—are also being brought into the 
program to produce this key medium 
bomber of America’s growing air strength. 
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Specially equipped to strike 
through fog and darkness 


The elaborate radar gear of the Northrop 
Scorpion F-89, the Air Force’s top all- 
weather jet interceptor, makes it possible 
for a pilot to shoot down enemy aircraft 
he’s never even glimpsed. 

The fog and darkness that hamper or- 
dinary fighter operations can’t stop the 
pilot of the F-89. Because after an intruder 
has shown up clearly on his radar screen, 
automatic tracking equipment takes over 
and, together with the computors, quickly 


tells him in which split second to fire— 
for a direct hit. 

Playing an important part in the track- 
ing operations are extremely sensitive rate 
gytos. Now being mass produced for 
manufacturers of radar search equipment, 
this small Honeywell gyro recognizes the 


Aeronautical Division . 


Honeywell 


Minneapolis-Honeywell « 


rate of target motion and stabilizes the 
antenna “on target.’ It is light enough and 
compact enough to be mounted on the 
antenna. And another Honeywell gyro de- 
velopment for radar tracking equipment 
—the “twin-spin”—soon will be in pro- 
duction for non-antenna mounting. 

Honeywell, today one of the nation’s 
leading gyro manufacturers, specializes in 
this important field. 

And Honeywell engineers will continue 
to experiment, improve and find new ap- 
plications for gyroscopic controls. We 
plan to broaden our research in this and 
other fields of control — because automatic 
control is such an important part of avi- 
ation progress. And automatic control is 
Honeywell’s business. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE AIR FORCE ASSOCIAT ON Si 2 MGA AS A A TT TCI 


FEBRUARY 1952 


THIS IS AFA 
FEATURES 


The Air Force Association is an independent 
non-military, airpower organization with no 
personal, political or commercial axes to 
grind; established and incorporated as a non- 
profit corporation February 4, 1946. 

Active Members are men and women hon- 
orably discharged from military service who 


have been assigned or attached to the US ' by James H. Straubel 21 


Air Force or its predecessor services, or who 


are currently enrolled in the Air Force Re- THE ATOMIC ILLUSION by Ramsay D. Potts, Jr. 26 


serve or Air National Guard. Service Mem- 
bers (non-voting, non-office holding) are men 


and women currently assigned or attached to THE FOUR FREEDOMS OF THE AIR FORCE 
the US Air Force. Associates (non-voting, by Mgj. Gen. Donald L. Putt 
non-office holding) are men and women not PART IV, FREEDOM FROM HUMAN FRAILTY 


eligible for Active or Service Membership who 
have demonstrated an interest in furthering 
AFA's aims and purposes, or in proper de- 


velopment and maintenance of US airpower. DEPARTMENTS 


ITS OBJECTIVES 
AIRMAIL TECH TALK 


To preserve and foster the spirit of fellow- 
ship among former and present members of 


the Air Force. AIRPOWER IN THE NEWS.... 10 TECHNIQUE 


To assist in obtaining and maintaining ade- 


quate airpower for national security and RENDEZVOUS AFA NEWS 


world peace. 


To keep AFA members and the public at 
large abreast of developments in the field of 
aviation. 


ITS OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS | ~~ THE COVER 


HAROLD C. STUART, President 

ep This month's cover had its origin when the editors of 
Regional Vice Presidents: William H. Had- Wi ’ AIR FORCE Magazine decided to do an article about 
ley (New England); Warren DeBrown cy what the USAF was doing in the realm of psychological 
(Northeast) ; George Hardy (Central ¥) , warfare. Research quickly turned up the fact that it was 
East); Jerome Waterman (Southeast); : \ doing darned little so we reversed our field and decided 
Frank Ward (Great Lakes); Merle Else by ee, \ to do a story about that. The sad fact is that we have 
(North Central); Dr. John Biggerstaf \ failed miserably to recognize that psychological warfare 
(Midwest); W. H. Stovall (South Cen- “ : can help materially in attaining the Air Force objective 
tral); Thayer Tutt (Rocky Mountain); T. ~~ @f making each bullet, each rocket, each bomb, achieve 
Edward O'Connell (Northwest); Thomas - maximum results. 
Campbell (Southwest); Bert Lynn (Far ere 
West). Secretary, Julian B. Rosenthal, READ "The Gap in Our Air Strategy," page 21 
Treasurer, Benjamin Brinton. 


THOMAS G. LANPHIER, Jr., AIR FORCE STAFF 
Chairman of the Board JAMES H. STRAUBEL, Editor and Publishing Director 
Directors: Edward P. Curtis, James H. JOHN F. LOOSBROCK, Managing Editor WILLIAM A. DEAN, Art Director 


Doolittle, Frank O'D. Hunter, Robert S. H i i ‘Edi 
leldleia: Gnas, Wadena heabdl ton JAKE CULPEPPER, Associate Editor RALPH V. WHITENER, Associate Editor 


pold, Dr. W. R. Lovelace, Dr. J. H. Meyer, RICHARD M. SKINNER, Assistant Editor HELENA REDMOND, Contributing Editor 


Ray S. Miller, Msgr. Patrick E. Nolan, ‘ 
Mary Gill Rice, C. R. Smith, Earl Sneed, DAVID SHAWE, West Coast Editor 


Jr, General Carl A. Spaatz, Tom Stack, 


owes Stewart, C. V. Whitney, Morry 
Worshill. 


AIR FORCE MAGAZINE is published monthly by The Air Force Association at McCall Street, 

NATIONA Ohio. dik ny | pete E i 2 ~y rr VeRvinearen, bidtes bone 9305, Publisher. pod 
no respons or unsolicited materia : Main ce: 114 East 40th Street, 

L HEADQUARTERS STAFF New York 16, N.Y Murray Hill 9-3817, Sanford A. Wolf, Advertising Director, Pacific Coast Offices: 
Executi Di t J H. St bel Se "ie ve bickelbée,. oP B be Hoss Ave., les Anasies ¢ hy eo oy Be _~ sada yd. Mid 
ive irector: James ; raube an_ Francis a ouglas . Oak St., Port roadway 3210. Mid- 
Organizational Director: Ralph Whit West Office: Urben Farley, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, IIL Financial 6-3074. MAILING: Re-entered: 
: ector: Kaip itener as_second Vy Ee atter, December 11, 1947, at the post office at Dayton, Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 
Service Director: Jake C Culpepper 1879. SUBSC RIPTIONS: $4.00 per year. Single copy, 35 cents, REGISTRATION: Trademark registered 
Membershi : rf by the Air Force Association. Copyright, 1952, by the Air Force Association. All rights reserved under 
m ers Ip Director: James O'Brien Pan-American Copyright Convention. Printed in U.S.A. CORRESPONDENCE: All correspondence bean 
Organizati onal Assistant: Bis Dude eae ae and change of address should be sent to Air Force Association, 1424 K St., N.W., 
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Global Transports 


Pratt & Whitney T34 Turboprop Engines to 
Power Top Air Force and Navy Transports 


Se, AVIATION is soon taking an- 
other giant step forward. 


Two of the world’s biggest air transports will 
be converted to propeller-turbine power, and 
when they are flying they will be able to achieve 


greater speeds and greater economy of operation . 


than ever before possible. These aircraft are the 
Air Force’s huge Douglas C-124B Globemaster, 
and the Navy’s new Lockheed R70 Super Con- 
stellation. 


Both will use the Pratt & Whitney T34 axial- 
flow propeller-turbine engine rated at 5,500 
horsepower. With this rating it stands alone 
today as the most powerful single turboprop unit 






known to be in operation in the U. S. or abroad. 


The T34 Turbo-Wasp will boost the payload 
of both aircraft substantially over piston-pow- 
ered versions. In the case of the Navy R70 the 
payload will increase to approximately 35,000 
pounds, and in the Air Force C-124B to about 
75,000 pounds. 


Along with these increases in load-carrying 
capacity, speeds for both of these big transports 
will be very substantially increased. And due to 
the tremendous power of T34 Turbo-Wasps, 
both aircraft will be able to operate comfort- 
ably from 5,000-foot runways common to both 
commercial and military airfields. 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ECLIPSE -PIONEER DIVISION OF 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Civilian Employment 
Gentlemen: I would appreciate your 
sending me the organizational chart, the 
base map, and background material re- 
printed from your Anniversary Issue. 
Since my discharge from the USAF, I 
have been continually employed by the 
Air Force in a civilian capacity. As a 
result, I find the articles on civilian em- 
ployment very interesting and hope that 
more appear in future issues. 

Joseph E. Bagwell 

Savannah, Ga. 


® Reader Bagwell might watch “Mobi- 
lization News” in future issues, where 
trends and openings in civilian jobs will 
be aired regularly—The Editors. 


Cost of Living 

Gentlemen: Here are my dues for 1952. 
I see the dues were raised at the last 
convention. Let’s not raise them any 
more. I am just a common farmer and 
these dollar raises amount to more than 
some people might realize. Some peo- 
ple read the papers and think the farm- 
ers are making all the money, but that 





isn’t right. We are just making a living, 
like anyone else. 

I guess there are not many rural mem- 
bers of AFA anyway. I enjoy the arti- 
cles in Amr Force very much, but most 
of the articles are about city veterans 
that have made good. How about some 
rural veterans that have done well? 

Fermond A. Clifton 
Beech Grove, Ark. 


© The question of rural vs urban veter- 
ans doesn’t really enter into our editorial 
policy, which is geared more to “where 
a man goes” than to “where he came 
from.” But for Farmer Clifton’s edifi- 
cation, we note that two articles in our 
Anniversary Issue alone are about boys 
from rural areas—The Editors. 


Chain of Command 

Gentlemen: The charts from’ your Sep- 
tember issue are the finest of their type 
that we have seen published. And we 
believe many airmen and officers will be 
better informed on the chain of com- 


MIR MAIL 
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mand through their use. Our desire is 
to post one of your fine charts in every 
orderly room and headquarters office. 
We hope that in time we shall receive 

enough of these charts to accomplish 
this desire. Congratulations on the fifth 
anniversary of your publication. 

Capt. Robert F. Lawler, Jr. 

APO 61, c/o Postmaster, N. Y. 


Good Neighbor 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is a money order 
to cover a six months’ subscription to 
Arm Force Magazine. Lt. Col. Donald 





H. Ainsworth of the USAF suggested 
I write you. Also please send me pic- 
tures and samples of other magazines 
and newspapers of the Air Force. 
José Villa Barro 
Havana, Cuba 


The Forgotten Men 

Gentlemen: Why aren’t the enlisted 
men of the early days of the Air Ferce 
praised along with some of the generals 
in the long struggle to make the Air 
Force what it is today? 

When the plane’s top speed was only 
90 to 100 mph, maybe you don’t think 
it wasn’t tiresome to fly all day and not 
get very far, and then land on just an 
open field with no brakes or modern 
instruments to help in bad weather. 

So I wish you’d do a story sometime 
in recognition of the forgotten men of 
the Old Air Service, some of whom 
were in organizations with today’s gen- 
erals when they were just lieutenants. 

Everett J. Mays 
M/Sgt., AF, Retired 
Brady, Texas 


@ When and if today’s world quiets 
down a little we’d like to—The Editors. 


We’re Sorry 
Gentlemen: In your Reserve story, Janu- 
ary issue, you say that 600 of 2,100 
Regular AF second lieutenants are serv- 
ing in temporary grades. Shouldn’t this 
read 1,600? 

F. L. J., Silver Spring, Md. 


e F. L. J. is right. Apologies to him 
and a dozen other sharp-eyed readers 
—The Editors. 


How About Army Aviation? 
Gentlemen: I've been an AFA member 
for a long time, in fact one of the 


' Charter Members. 


I'm no longer with the AF but with 
the Army Field Forces, Light Aviation 
Section, and much to my disappoint- 
ment, there is very little or nothing 
being said about Army Aviation. 

If, in the future, you should require 
information on Army Aviation, I refer 
you to General Orders (Army) No. 88, - 
paragraph II, 12 October 1951, Hq. Co., 
7th Infantry Division. This is good 
reading and proves the air conflict in 
Korea is not rationed to AF units alone. 

SFC Robert A. Lovece 
Zahn’s Airport 
Amityville, N. Y. 


@ We're working on it—The Editors. 


Gilded Cage 

Gentlemen: Although a penitentiary is 
a place shut off from “common” life, 
Am Force Magazine passes its walls. 
The times when your journal reaches 
the population of this institution, it 
finds an enthusiastic circle of readers. 
We wish it came more often. 

I know the American people have 
good business heads but I also know 
they are very idealistic. And isn’t it an 
ideal to bring into a jail what is beauti- 





ful, what gives some amusement to 
those obliged to remain here for years? 
I hope that you can help us in these 
circumstances by affording us a gratis 
subscription. Old issues are also very 
welcome for our library where Am 
Force Magazine is greatly sought-after 
literature. 
Rev. Fr. Y. Pfeil, O.P. 
Penitentiary Chaplain 
Leeuwarden ( Fri.) 
The Netherlands 


e Although AFA policy doesn’t permit 
gratis subscriptions even to such worthy 
causes as Father Pfeil’s, an Arr Force 
Magazine staff member has personally 
donated a year’s subscription to the 
Dutch priest, and has also sent off a 
packet of back issues of the magazine— 
The Editors. 
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One of the biggest current programs, is an accelerated 
service test of G-E J47 engines in a North American 
B-45C, for the Air Force. This B-45 is one of the newest 
planes to join the Flight Test fleet. 


Ed Haven, left, now manager of G-E’s Aviation Divisions, 
beside G-E's first airplane, back in 1930. Prior to this 
purchase, equipment was tested in a monoplane rented 
for a dollar a minute. Foresight of men like Haven made 
possible the extensive facilities now in use. 





A B-29 is pushed along by a standard J47, specially in- 
strumented for test work. Many engine features and pilot 
techniques first checked out here, are now being combat- 





IN THE NEWS 


G-E FLIGHT TEST CENTER 
FINDS ANSWERS 
IN THE SKY 














A sure way to test airborne equipment is in the air. So General 
Electric has established an invisible laboratory that stretches 
eight miles up into the sky. 

At the bottom of this lab is the G-E Flight Test Center at the 
Schenectady, N. Y. County Airport. Here, a “private air force”’ 
is put through its paces with new and improved aircraft equip- 
ment. A division of the Company’s General Engineering Lab- 
oratory, the Flight Test Center is devoted entirely to testing 
General Electric aviation equipment in the air. 

G-E’s program of designing, testing, redesigning, retesting 
means better, more reliable equipment for you. 





New engines and components are tested thoroughly while 
slung from the bomb bay of a B-29. Here a J47-GE-23, 
powerful new jet recently placed in production, is made 
ready in the Flying Test Bed. New engine control, anti- 
icing, and ignition systems were first proved and improved 
in this plane. 


proved in Korea. American Airlines crews, under contract 
to G-E, perform all flight operations, 














pests. 


Long distance wires and radio-telephones keep engineers 
in G-E’s Aircraft Gas Turbine Divisions in Lynn, Mass., in 
contact with the crew in the test plane. Weldon Orme, at 
the Test Center, talks to Lynn (200 miles east) with the 
phone in his left hand, and the B-29 (eight miles up) with 
the phone in his right hand. 
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Many types of aircraft are used. This B-23 tested high- 
altitude turbosuperchargers during the war. Cabin pres- 
surizing from turbos, developed on this plane, is now in 
use on many military craft as well as on some commercial 
transports. 


The G-E stable of planes includes many loaned by the 
government as well as Company-owned craft. Closely 
guarded, the Flight Test Center tests armament, instru- 
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Special instrument panels in test aircraft are photographed 
four times per second. Cameras and instrument panels 
were specially designed for this purpose. After each flight 
the films are studied minutely to gain all possible informa- 
tion on operation of the engines. 


One of many projects at the Center has been a jet power- 
plant for a developmental helicopter. A 150-foot bowl 
served as a test pit for “Operation Skyhook.” Ramjet, 
pulsejet, and turbojet engines are tested here. 
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ments, autopilots, radar, electronics and communications 
equipment, electrical systems, and other aircraft equip- 
ment, in addition to aircraft powerplants. 
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AUIRPOW ER UN TES NEWS 


YOU. 35, NO. 2 WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 1952 





2,350 MILE NON-STOP F-84G FLIGHT from Edwards AFB, Calif., to Langley AFB, Va., 





was recently completed by two pilots of 20th Fighter-Bomber Wing with one 
aerial refueling over Albuquerque. : 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION rate is expected to exceed 1,500-planes-per-month level by 








late 1952, Adm. DeWitt C. Ramsey, AIA President, has announced. Be- 

tween 4,500 and 5,000 military aircraft of all types were produced by US 
in 1951. Industry also turned out 65 airliners, 50 twin-engine executive- 
type planes, and 2,300 light planes for an over-all total of 6,915 to 
7,415 in 1951. Aircraft industry is now employing more than 600,000 peo- 
ple, and total is expected to reach 1,000,000 ‘by end of year. .. Brit- 
ain's labor force for aircraft industry now stands at over 160,000, 
175,000 more are needed. . . Production plans for Britain's Vickers 
Valiant are unchanged though only prototype crashed last month. 





OPS has suspended price controls on civilian airplanes and aircraft parts... 


Scheduled airlines of US do not favor use of government funds to develop 
commercial jet transport plane, according to Vice Adm. Emory S. Land, 

ATA President. . . Recently-retired Gen. Elwood R. (Pete) Quesada has 
joined Olin Industries, Inc., Alton, Ill., as a director and vice presi- 
dent. . . Domestic and international airlines equaled their record of last 
year with an estimated 1.3 passenger fatalities per 100,000,000 passenger 
miles, CAA has reported. 








AF ATOMIC ENGINE CONTRACT has been awarded to Pratt & Whitney. .. Dr. Floyd 








L. Miller, director of research division of Standard Oil, has been ap- 
pointed vice chairman of Dept. of Defense's Research and Development 
Board. . . Clay Bedford has been named special assistant to Sec'y Lovett 
to serve as special expediter of military production... . New deputy di- 
rector of Munitions Board Cataloging Agency is George W. Ritter. .. New 
director of Munitions Boards Standards Agency is Russell A. Moody, former- 
ly with Navy's Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. .. Max Golden has been 
appointed as Deputy for Procurement and Materiel programs to Under Sec'y 
of AF, replacing Mr. Imirie. . . Terrence L. May, Jr., has been named 
chief of contracts branch in MATS. 




















PRESENT GOAL, set for USAF by Gen. Vandenberg, is to raise its combat strength 





"by 50 percent with no more than 20 percent increase in personnel". .. 


- No call for inductees will be made by USAF for March 1952. . . 1,000,000 





pounds of scrap metal have already been sold at Tinker AFB, as USAF dis- 
poses of its scrap metal pile. . . New AF officer effectiveness report 
soon to come into use will include a slot for rating cost-consciousness. 





USAF COMMAND AND STAFF: Maj. Gen. Frank F. (Hank) Everest, CG of 5th AF in Korea, 
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has received recess appointment as lieutenant general. .. Maj. Gen. Earl 
S. Hoag has been appointed Chairman of Joint Troop Carrier Board under 
Chief of Staff, AF. .. Brig. Gen. Harlan C. Parks was designated to suc- 
ceed Hoag as Regular AF member of Reserve Forces Policy Board. . . Direc- 
torate of Air Installations has moved from Deputy C/S for Materiel to 
Deputy C/S for Operations. . . Maj. Gen. Donald L. Putt, former Acting 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, is now Vice Commander, Air Research 
and Development Command. New DCSD is Maj. Gen. L. C. Craigie; his 
assistant, Brig. Gen. James E. Briggs. 











(Continued on page 12) 
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Hot juice for cold jets 


LOOK TO 





One generator for any climate, many uses! Air-cooled—to 
withstand —65° or +135°F. Portable—to wheel along 

rows of waiting jets. Light and compact—to tuck in a B-36 for 
dependable starting anywhere in the world. That’s the power 
package developed by Lycoming and the United States Air Force. 


If your need is power—or precision-machining, product 
development or high-volume production—Lycoming offers 
unusually extensive facilities and well-rounded experience. 
Long famous for aircraft engines, particularly to the military, 
Lycoming also meets the most exacting requirements of 
America’s leading industries. 


Whatever your problem, look to Lycoming! 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES, PRECISION-AND- 
VOLUME-MACHINE PARTS, STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION, GRAY-IRON CASTINGS 









LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION 
BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION 





FOR RESEARCH 
FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 








When the United States 
Air Force needed a 
sure-fire power package 
to start jets blasting 

in any weather, 

they called on 
Lycoming for research 
and precision 
production. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
STRATFORD, CONN, 











AURPOWER UN TES NEWS conn 


AF BASES: Big Springs AFB, Tex., was activated on January 1. . . AF mortuaries 


117TH 





will be established at Chateauroux, France, and Pepperell AFB, Nfld., .. 
Rehabilitation programs include: $187,000 for Grenier AFB, N. H., and 
$621,000 for Smoky Hill AFB, Kan. . . Damage estimated at $200,000 to 
$300,000 was caused by fire on December 10 at Arnold Engineering Center. 

- - 589 fires, other than aircraft operational incidents, were reported by 
AF overseas installations during FY '51, with damage estimated at 
$2,110,810. . . PHA has been directed to obtain 2,815 temporary dwelling 
units (at estimated cost of $11,500,000) to relieve housing situation at 
sixteen military bases. . . 484 family housing units will be reactivated 
at Amarillo AFB, Tex. . . Thomas P. Coogan is new director of Armed Forces 
Housing Agency. . . Robert H. Richards has been appointed Deputy for 
Family Housing, Office of Ass't AF Sec'y (Materiel). 














TACTICAL RECONNAISSANCE WING will leave US in near future for duty in NATO 





forces. . . Names of only seventy-six AF personnel were included in list 
of 3,198 American prisoners turned over to UN negotiators by Reds re- 
cently. . . Total of 323 WAF had been assigned to Hq., USAF, as of 

January 15. ... Total of 10,621 traffic tickets were given Pentagon park- 
ers during 1951. . . 133 Regular warrant officers were on EAD as commis- 
Sioned officers on Sept. 30, 1951, as compared with 1,186 in same status 
on June 30, 1950. .. First group of Norwegian AF cadets to complete 
training as jet pilots in US received wings and diplomas at recent grad- 
uation exercises, Williams AFB, Ariz. . . Mail addressed to prisoners of 
war will be carried by military aircraft to Korea. . . New dental study by 
AF School of Aviation Medicine promises "plexiglas teeth" for airmen of 
tomorrow. . . First successful de-icing system for helicopter rotor blades 
has been announced by Navy. .. Prototype-prefab which doesn't require 
critical steel and which may fill certain AF needs is now being tested. 




















JIM JABARA, world's first jet fighter pilot ace, is currently making goodwill 





tour of Middle East. . .Col. John C. Meyer, one of top American aces, 
has been appointed deputy commander of Larson AFB, Wash. . . Among Amer- 
ica's ten outstanding young men of 1952, named by US Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, were FEAF's Col. Francis S. Gabreski and Stanley Hiller, Jr., 
helicopter designer of- Atherton, Calif. 











= Office of Volunteer Manpower has been established by Federal Civil Defense 


Administration with Baltimore's Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, prominent nation- 
al affairs women's leader, as assistant administrator. .. Effective civil 
defense organization for US will require services of one out of every 
twelve citizens, FCDA has announced. . . Special badge has been designed 








_ for issue to civilian members of Ground Observer Corps. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL who have been hospitalized as result of wounds, illness, or 





injury suffered in Korea may be eligible for income tax refunds from In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. .. New procedure for advance payment of mileage 
allowance to military personnel (changing AFM 173-30) will, in all but 
exceptional cases, require only one voucher and only one entry on military 
pay record. . . AF clothing stores are now allowed unrestricted sales to 
male officers. 

















NATIONAL AIR COUNCIL suspended operations on December 31. .. Col. Elliott W. 
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Springs has been appointed to CAP's National Executive Board. . . Lt. Col. 
Joe Crowley has been promoted to colonel and command of Empire State Wing, 
CAP. . . Fifth Annual Model Plane Exhibit contest will take place in 
Higbee Company Auditorium in Cleveland, Ohio, February 23. 
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Messenger of Mercy—Carrying doctors and serum, a 
lone Sikorsky R-5 helicopter of the Air Rescue Service 
is credited with checking a yellow fever epidemic which 
was threatening to sweep Costa Rica last fall. 

Operating from a makeshift base in the northern part 
of this Central American republic, the helicopter covered 
6,000 square miles of remote territory in a 13-day period 
in good weather and bad. 

During 42 landings, many of them in small tropical 


SIKORSKY 








clearings, doctors were able to inoculate 978 natives— 
and though 31 had perished before the helicopter flew 
in with medical aid, not a single death from the fever 
was recorded after its arrival. 

Other peacetime missions performed in recent months 
by Sikorsky helicopters include the evacuation of 140 
flood victims in Argentina . . . food air-drops in the 
Kansas City flood region . : . and help for flooded-out 
inhabitants of the Po River Valley in Italy. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Vickers Model PFA2 
(AN-4148 & AN-6251-1) 1.9 hp/lb 
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Vickers Model PFA3Y-2 
(AN-4149) 1.5 hp/lb 
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Piston Type Pumps 


CONSTANT DISPLACEMENT—3,000 PSI 











Vickers Model PFA3Z-2 
(AN-6252-1) 1.7 hp/Ib 


have AN approval 


The Vickers Constant Displacement Piston Type 
Hydraulic Pumps shown above have AN approval. 
They meet the 2 and 3 gallon size requirements 
of AN-P-llb. The use of these items may help 


speed up your aircraft production. 


Reliability and long service life are important 
features of these pumps. Volumetric (96%) and 
over-all (92%) efficiencies are very high. Small 
size and extremely high horsepower to weight 


ratio at rated loads and speeds are as noted. As 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL 


displacement is fixed, the delivery is constant at any 
given speed, and varies directly with the speed. The 
design includes a metered valve plate feature which 


results in negligible system pressure pulsations. 


We shall welcome an opportunity to supply more 


detailed information. 
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LARRY HILL, COME OUT COME OUT: I am 
trying to locate Laurence E. (Larry) 
Hill, formerly of the 320th Bomb 
Group, 441st Bomb Squadron. It’s very 
important that he contact me at one of 
these addresses: Edwin E. Jones, RFD 
1, North Stonington, Conn., or 52 East 
New St., Forestville, Conn. 


FORMER LIEUTENANT ENDLER: I'd like to 
hear from former Lieutenant Alfred E. 
Endler, from Pittsburgh, Pa. I saw him 
last at basic school in Waco, Texas, in 
June 1944. We graduated at Brooks 
Field, Texas, in the class of 44-H in 
September of that year. Eldon B. Gul- 
ley, 1212 Third St., Bakersfield, Calif. 


@ No record in AFA files of Lieutenant 
Endler, but perhaps a Rendezvous read- 
er knows about him—The Editors. 


WHERE’S CLEOPHUS?: Me and my buddy 
went all through school together and 
then we enlisted in the USAF and went 
through basic with each other. Since 
then I have lost him and have tried to 
contact him by writing to my old basic 
squadron. But none of the letters have 
reached him, and I know -him well 
enough to feel sure he would answer if 
they did get to him. His name is Cleo- 
phus Downey, AF 18321726. I wonder 
if anyone could help me find his where- 
abouts. S/Sgt. James M. Turner, Hq., 
2143rd Air Weather Wing, APO 925, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PAGING HEATH WILLIAM: Can anybody 
help me locate Heath William, who was 
stationed at Lowry AFB in 1950 and 
went to school with me there? Sgt. 
Jesse D. Lindsey, 1097th Sp. Reporting 
Squadron, Sandia Base, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


18TH AIR DEPOT GROUP REUNION: The 
fifth annual reunion of the Hq Hq Sq of 
the 18th Air Depot Group, held October 
26-28 in Chicago, sets some sort of rec- 
ord for. consecutive meetings among 
small groups. We doubt if there are 
many groups like ours that have. been 
able to hash over old times five consecu- 
tive years, 

Our first reunion was in Marion, Ohio, 
with forty-seven former AAF’ers pres- 
ent. Later sessions saw aS many as 
thirty-eight and as few as nineteen men 
attend, The Chicago gathering brought 
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Where the Gang gets together 





twenty-eight to the Windy City, includ- 
ing our former CO and Chaplain. Two 
men travelled from the east coast just 
for this three-day event, a fine tribute to 
the good fellowship shown by our outfit. 

To cement the organization even bet- 
ter, we've established annual dues and 
will publish a quarterly newsletter start- 
ing in 1952. Those of us who feel we’re 
old hands at this reunion business 
strongly recommend it to other small 
groups as one of the most refreshing of 
experiences. 
Roger M. Porter, Secretary-Treasurer, 
18th ADGp Assn., c/o Cummings, 
Brand & McPherson, Gas-Electric Bldg., 
Rockford, Ill. 


UNIT HISTORIES 


FIRST AIR COMMANDOS: I'd like to 
know if the First Air Commandos ever 
published a unit history? Several of the 
old gang I contacted at the Convention 
were as uninformed as I. John Warren, 
1237 East Berks St., Philadelphia 25, 
Pa. 


@ We don’t know of any such history, 
but recommend Lowell Thomas’s new 


. book “Back to Mandalay” as a possible 


substitute—The Editors. 


ELEVENTH AIR FORCE: Can you advise 
me about several books I’ve been unable 
to locate? They are “The History of the 
Eleventh Air Force” and “Combat Ac- 
tivities of the Eleventh Air Force.” Vol- 
ume IV of “The AAF in World War II” 
refers to them, but I’ve been unable to 
find them for sale anywhere. John A. 
Nixon, Jr., Nixon and Co., Omaha 7, 
Neb. 


96TH BOMB GROUP: I’m trying to dis- 
cover if the 96th Bomb Group, 8th Air 
Force, ever published a magazine or 
pictorial book on its activities. If they 
have, would you kindly advise me where 
I could purchase a copy? Ewing M. 
Johnson, 127 W. 25th, Spokane 41, 
Wash. 


@ We can‘ find such a book but sug- 
gest Reader Johnson contact John B. 
Connell, Jr., 187 E. 2nd St., Weston, 
W. Va., who was asking about the same 
book in a recent issue of this magazine 
—The Editors. 


LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? ANY ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MAKE? WRITE 
RENDEZVOUS AND,RENDEZVOUS READERS WILL WRITE YOU. 






























why zip, zip, zip 


when 


one zip does it! 
Carry a Zippo and get a light 


the first time—every time! One 
zip and Zippo is lit—even 

in wind or rain. And—Zippo 
offers you FREE mechanical 
repair service! Ask your Ships 
Service Store how you can 
get a Zippo engraved with 
your name or message in 


your own handwriting! 





ZFFO 


the one-zip 
windproof lighter 


©1952 Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. 
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Nearly half a century stands between 
the monument to the Wright Brothers 
and the trio of Thunderjets overhead. 





AFA and the Kill Devil Hills Memori- 
al Society teamed up to honor the 
Wrighi Brothers. Here’s Harold Stuart. 


Johnny Moore, the only living witness to the Wright 
Brothers’ Kitty Hawk flight, tells Alexander P. de Seversky 
and General Timberlake just how things went that Decem- 
ber day in 1903. A model of the plane enlivens the story. 








{3 Years 


ving 


Jets and bombers buzz Kitty Hawk as airpower 


pays tribute to the Wright Brothers’ feat 


Moore, only living witness to Orville 

and Wilbur Wright’s history-making 
flight from the slopes of Kill Devil Hill, 
North Carolina, on December 17, 1903. 
Moore had just watched an F-86 Sabre- 
jet travel 2% miles in twelve seconds 
(625 mph) during the 1951 observance 
of man’s first successful powered flight. 
The Wright Brothers traveled 120 feet 
in twelve seconds forty-eight years 
earlier. 

The F-86 speed count climaxed a 
memorial ceremony at the Wright 
Memorial Monument, over which forty 
Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps 
fighters and bombers swooped low in 
tribute to a pair of great airmen. A 
C-119 Fairchild transport, escorted by 
thirteen F-51 fighters, dropped rose 


Vs beat Orville a bit,” said Johnny 


Retiring president of the Memorial 
Society, Miles L. Clark pioneered na- 
tional recognition of the anniversary. 


> 


petals and holly leaves as three wreaths 
were placed. The holly leaves had been 
sent by the city of Portland, Ore., and 
the rose petals were forwarded by the 
Tournament: of Roses Association and 
the Pacific Rose Society, Pasadena. 

An international menu _ highlighted 
the Wright Memorial luncheon at the 
nearby Carolinian Hotel, where Maj. 
Alexander P. de Seversky, well-known 
aviation expert, was the principal speak- 
er. Nine scheduled airlines cooperated 
in flying food from seven foreign coun- 
tries for the luncheon. The menu in- 
cluded pineapples from Hawaii by 
United Air Lines; avocados, Cuba, 
National; salmon steaks, Alaska, North- 
west; potatoes, Canada, Colonial; gar- 
banzos, Mexico, American; Camembert 
cheese, France, TWA; Brussels sprouts, 
Belgium, Pan American; and coffee, 
Brazil, Braniff. Capital Airlines flew all 
of these items from Washington, D. C. 

Harold Stuart, AFA President, paid 
tribute to the Wright Brothers in his 
remarks. 

Maj. Gen. Vernon E. Megee, CG of 
the Cherry Point Marine Air Station, 
was the senior liaison officer for military 
operations of the observance. The 
USAF’s 507th Tactical Control Group, 
TAC, directed the aircraft. 

The Kill Devil Hills Memorial Soci- 
ety began a new year of operations with 
a new president. A pupil of Orville 
Wright, Brig. Gen. Frank P. Lahm, 
now a retired Air Force pilot, took over 
from Miles L. Clark.—Enp 


By Ralph Whitener 


AFA member Norman Miller of Dayton and Lt. Charles 
Miller of the Ohio CAP flew a special wreath from Dayton 
to Kitty Hawk for the ceremony. Elizabeth City majorettes 
warmed up the day somewhat, though the wind was raw. 
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Gilfillan Radar Goes Global 


Developed by Gilfillan for the USAF, the latest GCA radar 


landing system is now being produced for the U.S. Navy, the 
U.S. Marine Corps, the U.S. Air Force and for ten of our Allies. 







This radar equipment for landing military and civil aircraft in 
bad weather is the first navigational aid to be adopted as standard 


by the United States and by our United Nations Allies. 


EMBASE cay be ar tpt 


GILFILLAN 1S NOW PRODUCING THE NEW GCA RADAR FOR THE USAF, USN, USMC AND OUR UNITED NATIONS ALLIES 











Faster gunnery for our “flat-tops”— 


: through electronics 


Constantly faster and more accurate aerial attack upon 
aircraft carriers can only be answered in kind. 

| Split-second gunnery is urgently demanded — and met 
through the miracles of electronics. Working closely 
with our Armed Forces for 33 years, Arma has 
developed the wealth of engineering experience 
and production techniques that plays an 
outstanding part in the production of these complex, 
compact, accurate instruments. 











ARMA CORPORATION 


254 36th Street, Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN BOSCH CORPORATION 
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A banquet in the newly opened Miami Beach Auditorium capped the two-day 
meeting. AFA President Harold Stuart addressed the 800 AAS cadet-delegates. 


Arnold Air Society Meets 


AFA President Harold Stuart addresses 800 Air Force 


ROTC cadets at national conclave in Miami Beach 


aie Miami Beach was host to 
the Arnold Air Society on Thanksgiving 
weekend, for the campus Air Force 
ROTC Cadet organization’s third na- 
tional conclave. More than 800 cadets, 
traveling by airline, military plane, and 
auto, packed the Cadillac Hotel, con- 
clave headquarters, to discuss the ROTC 
program now offered by 187 colleges 
and universities. They also planned 
the expansion of the Society, crowned 
their Queen, and listened to Harold 
Stuart, president of AFA, as he made 
his first public speech following his re- 
turn from a seven weeks’ tour of Japan 
and Korea. 

Cadet Col. Paul Mitchell, Society 
president, University of Cincinnati, re- 
ported at the opening business session 
that ninety-one AAS Squadrons had 
been chartered to date. This empha- 
sized the enthusiasm and determination 
of the Society’s members, since it was 
only on March 4, 1950, that the Arnold 
Society of Air Cadets, Prop and Wing, 
and the Billy Mitchell Society were 
amalgamated to form the Arnold Air 
Society. 

The University of Miami Squadron, 
host unit, did itself proud by arranging 
a program for the delegates and guests. 


Patrick Miller, commander of the host 
unit, received the keys to Miami Beach 
and Coral Gables on behalf of the So- 
ciety from the mayors of both cities. 
Laurels went to Cadets John Marshal 
and Bob Kaplin for handling the recep- 
tion and program so expertly. Capt. 
W. S. Sherman, AF advisor to the host 
unit, wore a proud smile for the man- 
ner in which his cadets ran the con- 
clave. 

A formal banquet in the new Miami 
Beach Auditorium climaxed the two- 
day meeting. Interesting highlights of 
this event were the presentation and 
crowning of Queen Carolyn Irwin and 
her court, and the cutting of a 100- 
pound five-tier cake. 

Among the many dignitaries attend- 
ing the conclave was Maj. Robert 
Crawford, composer of “The Air Force 
Song,” who sang his now famous tune. 
Maj. Gen. Ralph Royce, USAF Re- 
tired, and Lt. Gen. Richard K. Suther- 
land, US Army Retired, and wartime 
Chief of Staff to General MacArthur, 
gave short talks to the cadets at the 
banquet. 

The Society’s 1952 conclave will be 
held in Los Angeles the weekend of 
Thanksgiving. 


AFA President Harold Stuart reported to the cadets on what he saw while tour- 
ing bases in Japan and the fighting fronts in Korea during his seven-week trip. 


An honorary membership scroll goes to Maj. 
Charles Yeager, center, an AF test pilot. The 
West Virginia University AAS Squadron is 
named in honor of this supersonic native son. 


Colonels get prettier every day. Here coed 
Gloria Dunham (above) receives her honor- 
ary commission in the Tulsa University Air 
Force ROTC unit from Cadet Leon Webber 
between halves of the Texas Tech football 
game. And at Kansas University, members 
of the Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead AAS Squad- 
ron hold a reception for the retired AF gen- 
eral during his latest visit to the cadet unit. 
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FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES 


The J-44 Turbo-Jet Engine...Designed and Built by Fairchild 


Here is more power to help meet 
America’s defense needs—the J-44 
turbo-jet. 


Fairchild designed and built, it 
weighs 300 pounds and delivers 
1000 pounds thrust. Compact, 
measuring 22 inches in diameter 
and 72 inches in length, it is one of 
the smallest engines ever made in 
its power class. The J-44 is an- 
other example of the Fairchild 


Engine Division's ability to create 
specialized power plants to meet 
exacting design requirements. 


Presently Fairchild is designing 
and developing many other uncon- 
ventional power plants—some of 
them for unusual applications—for 
our Armed Forces and is producing 
in quantity major components of 
the General Electric J-47 turbo- 
jet engine. 





Eg ENGINE AND a. CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 
Engine Division 


FARMINGDALE, N. Y, 


Aircraft Division 
Hagerstown, Md. ¢ Chicago, Ill. 
Guided Missiles and Stratos Divisions 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 


More and more POWER developments for America’s Armed Forces 
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How 
Airpower 


an Fight 
the PSYCHOLOGH. 


OR all its dependence on new 

technologies, our Air Force ca- 

pability can be increased ma- 

terially by an invention as old 
as Hannibal and his troop-carrying 
elephants, as old as Genghis Khan 
and the rumors he used as weapons, 
as old as the Trojan Horse—as old, 
in other words, as psychological war- 
fare. 

That the ancients exploited the 
psychological power of their arms 
with more telling effect than do the 
modern warriors of the Western 
World is by now an obvious and dis- 
turbing fact, especially with the 
existence of an air weapon which 
lends itself to psychological exploita- 
tion as has no other weapon in 
history. 

Of course, it must be recognized 
that psychological warfare, for all 
its importance, is dependent for suc- 
cess upon powerful physical forces 
preceding or following its employ- 
ment. The problem is not “bullets 
or words,” though an official pam- 
phlet on the subject carries that title, 
but rather, the concurrent use of 
military hardware and sales appeal. 
When the hardware is not adequate 
to support the sales pitch, the psy- 
chological appeal can be empty in- 
deed. So our current military in- 
adequacies, especially in the air- 
power realm, rob us of much of our 
psychological capability. Further, our 
government so far has failed to de- 
fine clearly its long-range aims in the 
struggle against Communist aggres- 
sion—aims which must be the back- 
bone of any psychological warfare 
program. 

However, after a survey of the 
situation here and analysis of re- 
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ports from Korea, these conclusions 
may be drawn: 

@ We are not making the most of 
what we have to work with in psy- 
chological warfare. 

@ In Korea, where we can back 
up our sales talk with military action, 
we are ignoring the psychological 
capability of airpower in battle. 

@ We are not integrating psycho- 
logical warfare into our air strategy 
to assure full exploitation of this 
factor in either limited or all-out war. 

@ We have yet to recognize air- 
power as the prime military instru- 
ment of national policy and, as a re- 
sult, continue to employ it diplo- 
matically on a hit or miss basis. 

The airplane, unlike any other 
weapon known to date, has the in- 
herent ability, apart from its destruc- 
tive power, to win friends and in- 
fluence enemies. It can reach out and 
make its presence known to both, 
long before friend and foe become 
conscious of our surface action. This 
was amply demonstrated during the 
first few years of World War II in 
Europe, and again in the early days 
of the war in Korea. On the latter 
occasion the South Koreans, standing 
alone against the aggressor, found 
in friendly planes the only tangible 
evidence that they were being sup- 
ported in the struggle. Our airpower 
inspired some of them, as it had 
other allies in Europe several years 


before, to begin a determined under- 


ground resistance. 


An AIR FORCE 
Special Report 
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The airplane also has demon- 
strated beyond all question (and 
there is a wealth of documentary 
proof available) that it has unique 
powers to breed fear in the enemy 
soldier, create confusion in the 
enemy's administration of war, in- 
spire desertion and surrender along 
the battle line, and foster active and 
passive resistance behind the front. 

All this and more the airplane can 
do, by the very nature of the beast, 
without anyone planning it that way. 
And, by and large, that’s what has 
happened—the plane has become a 
major psychological weapon in spite 
of our apparent disregard for its 
psychological importance. 

Today, more than ever before, we 
must make full use of every psycho- 
logical instrument at our command. 
We are confronted by a nation ac- 
tively and expertly engaged in ideo- 


logical world revolution, a nation . 


which accords psychological warfare 
equal billing with military power in 
both planning and operations. In 
this situation we can no longer afford 
to underestimate and abuse _air- 
power'’s psychological potential. 
We did, to be sure, apply some 
psychology to our airpower activities 
during World War II, though it is 
hardly a proud chapter in our con- 
duct of the war. Our strategic bomb- 
ing was, for the most part, unac- 
companied by a pre-planned and 
sustained psychological offensive, 
though it was rich in opportunities 
for exploitation. And we racked up a 
number of unbelievable blunders. 
After the mass bombing raids on 
Munich in 1944, for example, we ex- 
plained via radio broadcasts it was in 
retaliation for the V-2 offensive on 
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London. But this word was sent 
out only after the damage had 
been done, and to the citizens of 
Berlin, not Munich. Since Berlin 
didn’t pass the word along, the peo- 
ple of Munich were left in the dark 
as to the reason for the destruction. 
Where we might have motivated 
fear and inspired organized evacu- 
ation, revolt, and sabotage through 
advance warning, we motivated, in- 
stead, unity under crisis and hatred 
for the attackers, as the survivors of 
Munich have since testified. 

While the criticism of strategic 
bombardment on the grounds. of 
morality, both at home and abroad, 
especially during the B-36 hearings 
of a few years ago, has for the most 
part been stupidly partisan and of 
obvious comfort to the enemy, it is 
also true that we have a grave re- 
sponsibility with the atomic air 
weapon and must—for military as 
well as diplomatic and morale rea- 
sons—supplement it with effective 
psychological warfare—a factor sad- 
ly missing in our airpower arsenal of 
today. 

We have hardly begun to grasp, 
much less exploit, the psychological 
impact of our aerial operations, de- 
spite an abundance of wartime ex- 
perience to show us the light. 

Perhaps the best example to come 
out of World War II, and even it 
was a makeshift effort, occurred 
when General LeMay called his fire- 
bombing strikes on Japan in advance 
and warned the target population of 
the consequences. This effort, how- 
ever, was an isolated case, and was 
generally considered something of a 
stunt, like Babe Ruth pointing out the 
spot for his next home run, rather 
than a necessary counterpart of 
strategic air operations. 

In World War II we went through 
the motions of conventional psycho- 
logical warfare—leaflet dropping and 
radio broadcasts—and the airplane, 
























Berliners saw airpower diplomacy when Operation Vittles kept the city alive. 


on its own, had its psychological 
innings. When it was all over, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower could rightfully say, 
“We have seen a great many changes 
in military science. It seems to me 
that not the least of these was the 
development of psychological war- 
fare as a specific and effective weap- 
on... . . Without doubt, psycho- 
logical warfare has proven its right 
to a place of dignity in our military 
arsenal.” 

General Ike, however, was a bet- 
ter analyst than prophet. In the im- 
mediate postwar years, psychological 
warfare barely achieved existence, 
much less dignity, in the military 
structure. In the Army, which by 
squatters’ rights has assumed the 
major role in this field, psychological 
warfare became little more than a 
paper organization. In the Air Force 
even the paper was missing. 

As the Air Force struggled for sur- 
vival as a striking force, there were 
far too many internal and _inter- 
service problems to become con- 


The psychological impact of acrobatic teams vanished in an economy wave. 

































































cérned over psychological warfare, 
although not long after autonomy 
was achieved in 1948, an Air Force 
officer hung out his shingle in the 
Pentagon and the Air Force had its 
first “Psychological Warfare Di- 
vision.” 

Meanwhile, the airplane was do- 
ing a significant job on its own in 
the uneasy postwar world. In occu- 
pied South Korea in 1946, troop 
carrier planes of the Air Force 
helped the natives fight a cholera 
epidemic by transporting doctors and 
cholera vaccine to infested areas, and 
sprayed DDT over a number of 
cities. And a year or so later, air- 
power demonstrated its unique abili- 
ties in more dramatic fashion. 


“/ In the South: Korean town of 


Kwangui the American ground com- 
mander had learned, at the eleventh 
hour, that a leftist riot was scheduled 
to break up the approaching V-J 
Day anniversary celebration. The 
riot was to be followed by an armed 
march on the local jail to release 
Communist political prisoners. Ad- 
vance intelligence indicated that the 
handful of American troops in the. 
town would be unable to handle 
the coup. The ground commander 
sent an SOS by scribbled note and 
liaison plane to the 475th Fighter 
Group of the 5th Air Force at Kimpo 
AFB, and the group laid on a mis- 
sion. Next morning in Kwangui the 
mob began its march on the jail. The 
streets filled with angry rioters, and 
our ground troops began to realize 
the hopelessness of their position. 
Then screaming P-38s of the 475th 
appeared. As the’ ground CO re- 
ported later, the timing was psy- 
chologically perfect. The planes 
swooped down and buzzed the 
crowds. Without a shot being fired 
from the planes, the mob dispersed, 
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and the riot ceased as suddenly as 
it had started ~~ 

Across the ‘world in Germany, a 
year later, far bigger events were 
taking place. Here the United States 
was using its Air Force for the first 
time as a major diplomatic weapon. 
As John G. Norris, military writer 
for The Washington Post and a 
Navy veteran, documented the event 
for this magazine from Berlin: 

“Heretofore, diplomatic missions 
involving the military were a virtual 
monopoly of the Navy. Whenever a 
show of force was required, or aid 
needed abroad, the State Depart- 
ment sent a cruiser or a squadron of 
war ships . . . . Both in the Admir- 
alty in London and the US Navy 
library in Washington there are 
whole sections devoted to the ‘Navy's 
role in diplomacy, including vol- 
umes which trace such functions 
back to the dawn of civilization. The 
first chapters of the ‘role of air- 
power in diplomacy’ are being writ- 
ten here.” 

Mr. Norris referred to the now 
historic Berlin Airlift, and to the 
arrival of the first B-29s in England 
—two key moves in the cold war. 
Both, by their very nature, were of 
great psychological impact. 

However, this first chapter in air- 
power diplomacy, though a signifi- 
cant “best seller,” is gathering dust 
on the shelf. Somewhere along the 
line the authors apparently threw 
away the script and reverted to the 
hackneyed diplomatic themes of by- 
gone days. 

Appreciation of the airplane as a 
psychological weapon has_ gone 
wanting since the airlift. To cite a 
small case in point: the military 
economy regime of former Secretary 
of Defense Johnson wiped out, 
along with more important things, 
the Air Force’s crack acrobatic team 
from Williams AFB, a four-man F-80 
outfit known as the Acrojets. It was 
disbanded in the effort to show that 


Psychological follow-ups to air attack would increase the prisoner bag in Korea. 


the Johnson administration would 
not put up with public relations 
“Juxuries.”. Now another acrobatic 
team, known as the Sky-Blazers, 
from the 36th Fighter Bomber Wing 
in Germany, has been flying its 
F-84s in exhibitions all over Europe. 
To the people living in the shadow 
of Russia’s military might, this - jet 
team has become an inspiring sym- 
bol that in an emergency Free 
Europe will not be totally forgotten 
in the air. But here again we find 
an isolated, makeshift, unplanned 
program. The military establish- 
ment has yet to learn where public 


until the economic and military 
power of the free world has _be- 
come adequate to challenge any 
Russian move. 

This was the conclusion reached 
recently by Anthony Leviero, staff 
writer for The New York Times, 
whose brilliant six-part report on the 
psychological war between East and 
West is the kind of reporting job that 
certainly deserves consideration for 


—> a Pulitzer prize. 


- 


relations ends and_ psychological | 


warfare begins. 


Our appalling national weakness 


in psychological warfare begins, 
however, at levels above the mili- 
tary. It begins, as do so many of our 
military problems, at the top pol- 
icy-making levels. Here develop- 
ment of a long-range psychological 
warfare policy is sadly lagging. 
Under present thinking, such a 
policy probably cannot be expected 





Mr. Leviero, after exhaustive in- 


» vestigation, found that our top offi- 
_cials finally have become aware of 


the vast and complex ideological 
struggle in which we are engaged, 
but that relatively little is being done 
about it. He found that our highest 
policy-making body in psychological 
warfare, the Psychological Strategy 


~Board, is a part-time panel beset by 


internal struggles for power and by 
bureaucratic impotency, while Rus- 
sia places psychological warfare on 
a par with its military effort and con- 
ducts it directly from the Kremlin; 


that we are spending less than one-: 


seventh what Russia and her satel- 
lites spend annually ($1,400,000) 
on psychological warfare; that our 
current “campaign of truth,” though 
nobly conceived, is recognized as in- 
adequate in government circles; that 
Russia has concluded that psycho- 
logical warfare can be most effective 
through concentration on a few 
major propaganda themes, while our 
efforts in the field have been “ex- 
tremely diffused”; that the’ critical 
objective remains, “to weigh the bal- 
ance of ideological force on the 
side of the democracies.” 

It must be acknowledged that, in 
a struggle of this scope and with 
diplomatic barriers forbidding direct 
psychological effort by the Air Force 
beyond the Iron Curtain, the use of 
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he Reds aren’t told about interdiction. 


airpower as a psychological weapon 
is limited on the cold war side of the 
globe. And yet, by virtue of her geo- 
graphical position /and huge standing 
army, Russia obviously has most to 
fear and our allies most to gain from 
the airpower capability of America. 
And while this capability is far from 
what it should be, we are not, from 
a psychological warfare standpoint, 
making the most of what we've got, 
not exploiting our strong points, not 
adequately preparing to exact maxi- 
mum psychological benefit from air- 
power employment in all-out war. 
For one thing, the national mes- 
sage we are transmitting to the world 
through the Voice of America, our 
only official medium of open psycho- 
logical warfare, is completely lacking 
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Underplaying airpower is failure to exploit the psychological potential of the 
airplane. The closest thing to an airpower leaflet used in Korea shows planes, 
guns, and tanks as examples of UN materiel superiority. But airpower alone has 
been sadly neglected. The accompanying text, telling North Koreans the “Choice 
Is Yours—Life or Death?” also misses the psychological boat. Text on the reverse 
says, “You have now been committed to a suicidal attack by your Communist 
leaders. . . . The UN forces are waiting to destroy you if you blindly allow Com- 
munist leaders to commit your flesh to the steel jaws of UN guns and tanks and 
planes. The fire and confusion of this attack give you the opportunity to escape 


and come over to the UN side.” 


in its references to American air- 
power. This hardly can be excused 
on any premise but ignorance of the 
airpower potential. Nor can the mili- 
tary services explain their own de- 
ficiencies solely with the excuse that 
top-level policy is lacking, though 
that argument admittedly is a strong 
one. 

At Air Force Headquarters in the 
Pentagon a few pioneers are making 
a valiant effort to insert psychologi- 
cal warfare into the Air Force mis- 
sion and build an effective organi- 
zation for its employment. They 
form the Psychological Warfare Di- 
vision of the Directorate of Plans, 
which fits into the Air Staff under 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Oper- 
ations. Chief of the Division is Col. 
Orrin L. Grover, a wartime fighter 
commander who has been the prime 
factor in putting the Air Force into 
the psychological warfare business. 
As pioneers, Colonel Grover and his 
staff are filled with a zeal that re- 
minds one of other small groups of 
officers pushing for recognition of 
such programs as air-sea rescue in 
1941 and guided missiles in 1946. 
All faced the same problems and the 
same barriers now confronting the 
Air Force’s psychological warfare 
unit. 

The Division has made some sig- 
nificant progress. Two operating 


Airpower delivers the leaflets but 
ground strategists dream them up. 


units, known as Air Resupply and 
Communications Wings, have been ~ 
activated and trained (under MATS 
at Mountain Home, Idaho) since last 
April, and soon will be ready for 
overseas duty. With a TO/E calling 
for B-29s, SA-16s, C-119s, and heli- 
copters, and 3,000 officers and men, 
each ARC unit is prepared to pre- 
pare, reproduce, and disseminate 
leaflets, conduct “air-speak” opera- 
tions with loud speakers attached to 
aircraft, and perform other kinds 
of conventional psychological war- 
fare operations, such as radio broad- 
casting. 

To help educate people to the Air 
Force’s participation in this field, the 
Division has developed a psycho- 
logical warfare exhibit, and a few 
months ago sent it on a tour of mili- 
tary installations in Europe. 

But the fact remains that within 
the Air Force there are major weak- 
nesses in the psychological warfare 
program. Some of them can be 
summed up as follows: 

@ The Air Force does not have a 
staff agency with psychological war- 
fare as its primary mission. The so- 
called Psychological Warfare Divi- 
sion of Headquarters USAF is 
charged first with the aerial resupply 
of special military units and guerrilla 
forces. It is the policy-making body 
for a specialized form of air trans- 
port. Psychological warfare is its 
secondary mission. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Illusion: Russia's atomic development parallels our 
own experience. 


More Likely: Russia is using new atomic techniques 
more compatible with her resources. 


Illusion: The Politburo forbids adequate freedom for 
new scientific research. 


Fact: Russia’s leading physicist has won autonomy in 
his scientific pursuits. 


Illusion. Russian dictatorship hampers development of 
scientific brainpower. 


Fact: Russia is training 400 percent more scientists 
than the United States. 


Illusion: Russia's A-bomb program is seriously crippled 
by lack of uranium. 


More Likely: Russia has successfully tapped’ her vast 
mineral resources for fissionable materials. 


Illusion: A shortage of electric power hampers Russia's 
A-bomb development. 


Fact: Russia has enough electric power to support two 
Oak Ridges and five Hanford-type atomic plants. 


Illusion: Our bigger atomic stockpile is security against 
the Russian atomic threat. 


More Likely: Russia needs only enough atomic weap- 
ons to destroy our target systems. 


Illusion: We are relatively safe from Russia‘’s atomic 
attack through 1955. 


More Likely: Between now and 1955 Russia will have 
enough atomic bombs to destroy us. 


Msi 


fall of 1948 was a dark and 
dismal time during the operations 
of the Eighth Air Force. The morale 
of bomber crews had sunk to a 
dangerous low as a result of heavy 
losses suffered on missions deep into 
enemy-held territory. In the middle 
of November, the bomber group for 
which I was operations officer had 
just returned to England from a spe- 


cial mission to North Africa. With . 


two other Eighth Air Force B-24 
groups we had participated in an at- 
tack on the Messerschmidt aircraft 
factory at Wiener-Neustadt, near Vi- 
enna. This had been a deep penetra- 
tion, made without fighter escort, 
and the Luftwaffe, alerted to our 
coming, had destroyed more than 
half of one of our groups and in- 
flicted considerable damage on the 
other two. Several missions of this 
nature had had a dampening effect 
on our spirits and we were ready for 
any respite from difficult operations. 

In this mood we welcomed the 
field order we received the evening 
of November 15, 1948. It directed us 
to attack the next day the Vemork 
power station and electrolysis plant 
at Rjukan, Norway. This is almost 
directly west of Oslo about halfway 
between Oslo and the Atlantic coast. 
This looked like the break we were 
waiting for, for it obviously involved 
only a shallow penetration and few 
prospects of fighter opposition. At 
the same time, we were puzzled by 
the target. Why were we attacking 
a power plant in Norway when there 
were so many critical targets in Ger- 
many itself? 

In the lower echelons we never 
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By Ramsay D. Potts, Jr. 
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discovered the answer until after 
the war. Then we found that the 
Germans had been attempting to 
make “heavy water” at Rjukan as one 
of the components of the German 
atomic research program. Today this 
has pertinence in assessing the nature 
and magnitude of the Russian pro- 
gram, for many German scientists 
are being used on Russian atomic 
research and development projects. 
The knowledge the Germans gained 
in the experiments at Rjukan and 
elsewhere has been used since 1945 
by the Russians to create their atomic 
capability. 

The rate of production of atomic 
weapons in any ‘country depends in 
the final analysis upon the magni- 
tude of that country’s programs. But 
the scale of effort is in turn limited 
by certain factors over which no 
country has as yet complete control. 
In the case of Russia the scale and 
scope of her atomic energy programs 
should be the maximum possible 
within the limits of resource avail- 
ability because the Soviets are under 
the most pressing compulsion to 
achieve an atomic weapons capabil- 
ity in relationship to the US, and in 
addition must see in atomic energy 
a source of power which could en- 
able her to close more rapidly the 
vast gap now existing in electric 
energy production between the 
USSR and the US. 

The magnitude of the Russian ef- 
fort and the results which they can 
hope to obtain from atomic energy 
seem to depend upon three factors: 

@ The use which the Soviet can 
make of new techniques. 

@ The uranium ore supplies avail- 
able. 

@ The electric power which Rus- 
sia can allocate to these projects. 

Much of the information available 
on these three factors, which limit 
and govern the Russian program, is 
classified. There is, however, a great 
deal of published material from 
which reasonable deductions can be 
drawn, without having access to any 
other sources. 

Let us first examine the likelihood 
that Russia will use “new” tech- 
niques. 

One of our atomic illusions has 
been that the Russians must of neces- 
sity follow the same lines in their 
atomic energy work as we. This is 
the basis upon which most of the 
published American estimates of 
Russian capabilities are made. This 
could be true, but if, by proceeding 
in these channels, the Russians would 
run into tight limitations imposed by 
resource and raw materials restric- 
tions, then it would be more sensible 
from the Russian standpoint to work 
diligently on other techniques where 














Russian Stockpile? US Stockpile? 


Once Russia has the facilities to produce atomic weapons in quantity, and 
the aircraft to deliver them, any comparison of stockpiles as a measure 
of our national security becomes academic. Since the dictator has an inher- 
ent advantage in being able to strike first, without warning, our own 
major targets may well be seriously hurt before we could retaliate. 


... Count A-Targets 


Ratio of Russian Bombs to US Targets Is Key 








We must compare the Russian stockpile with the US targets they wou!d 
have fo destroy. When the Russians have “enough,” regardless of how 
many we have, the national security will be in grave peril. Yet we 
are optimistically setting our sights for minimum defense needs on 1956. 
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Russia’s Peter Kapitsa won scientific 
autonomy in atom research program. 


available Russian resources promise 
to permit a wider scope for large- 
scale development. 

For instance, if there is a shortage 
of uranium ore available to the Rus- 
sians, as has been stated, Russia 
might have concentrated on develop- 
ing techniques by which a larger 
percentage of fissionable material is 
extracted from any given quantity of 
ore. The British nuclear scientist, 
P.M.S. Blackett, pointed out in 1948 
in his book, “Fear, War, and the 
Bomb,” that only a fraction of the 
energy of the rare U-235 was used 
in the process at the US Hanford 
pile, and that U-235 itself amounts 
to less than one percent of natural 
uranium (U-238). Blackett then goes 
on to say: 

“, . . It is generally believed by 
scientists that methods will be de- 
vised by which a large part of the 
remaining ninety-nine percent of 
Uranium-238 can also be used, When 
this is achieved, the amount of na- 
tural uranium required for a given 
amount of power may be reduced 
over a hundredfold.” 

It is on just such methods that we 
might expect the Russians to be 
concentrating their effort. 

But this could not be so, we are 
told, because the Politburo does not 
allow its scientists and engineers 
the academic freedom necessary to 
achieve significant results in any new 
field. It is widely believed that the 
Russians must of necessity, because 
of the nature of their dictatorial sys- 
tem, always lag behind the US in 
technical and scientific work. 

Undoubtedly, much of the re- 
search and development work within 
the Soviet Union is controlled by the 
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objectives of the regime, and in some 
fields scientific discoveries may be 
quashed because they are at variance 
with the dogmas of Soviet Commu- 
nist theory. 

There are, however, some inter- 
esting bits of evidence on this point 
which should be pondered and con- 
sidered. 

In 1943 the Russian physicist and 
engineer, Peter Kapitsa, delivered 
a lecture before the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences in which he discussed 
the organization and aims of science 
in Soviet Russia. The Institute of 
Physics, which Kapitsa headed, had 
a complicated financial system which 
he strenuously opposed and which 
was finally changed at his insistence. 
In his debates with the Commissariat 
of Finance, he said that he had writ- 
ten asking: “Why, when you con- 
sider a scientific job, do you want 
to know the cost of apparatus or the 
material used in it? If a scientific 
job has produced considerable re- 
sults, its value is not comparable 
with the material expenditure on it. 
The money cost of scientific work is 
not comparable with its cultural 
value.” Kapitsa finally had his way, 
and obtained the widest measure of 
autonomy in directing the Institute 
of Physics and in controlling its ex- 
penditures. He was able of course to 
obtain this freedom only by the in- 
tervention and agreement of the 
Council of Commissars. 

By contrast, can anyone imagine 
the Bureau of the Budget relinquish- 
ing its right to scrutinize and control 
the finances of any US government 


organization which spends large sums 


of the taxpayers’ money? 

The picture one should get of 
Soviet science and engineering is 
rather different from the commonly 
accepted view that it is withering 
under the dead hand of Soviet dic- 
tatorship and bureaucracy. 

As one indication of the emphasis 
on science in the Soviet Union, and 





Soviet policies in this sphere as com- 
pared with US policies, the follow- 
ing quotation from the September 
1951 issue of Fortune magazine is 
pertinent: 

“There is a present shortage of 
some 60,000 engineers (in the US). 

“Industry needs some 30,000 en- 
gineers a year for normal replace- 
ment and growth. 

“Production of engineering grad- 
uates is tapering off from 25,000 in 
1952 to a possible low of 12,000 in 
1954. 

“By 1954, if present draft policies 
still prevail, only 6,000 new engi- 
neers and scientists may be available 
to industry. 

“While industrial research and de- 
velopment have increased nearly 500 
percent in ten years, and government 
research even more, the number of 
US scientists and engineers has bare- 
ly doubled. 

“Russia is estimated to be training 
young scientists and technicians at 
the rate of about 100,000 a year.” 

It also is worthwhile to recall the 
statement made by Irving Langmuir 
in “One World or None,” following 
his return in 1945 from the USSR 
Academy of Science. “They (the Rus- 
sians) have planned a far more ex- 
tensive program in science than is 
contemplated by any other nation,” 
he said. 

The Soviets follow with calculated 
avidity the scientific and engineer- 
ing developments in countries out- 
side the Iron Curtain. Thus, by one 
process or another—by buying, steal- 
ing, capture, or confiscation—they 
obtain and incorporate in their own 
program those developments which 
promise to be useful. One recent case 
in point is the British Nene engine 
which the Soviets bought, then re- 
fined, improved and mass-produced 
for operational use in the MIG-15. 
Another example, dire in implication, 
is the recent Russian capture of an 
American jet fighter equipped with 


Our Navy has been launching missiles from subs since 1947. There’s no rea- 
son to believe that the Russians couldn’t do the same with atomic missiles. 
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our prized gunsight, the one item of 
equipment on our fighters in Korea 
markedly superior to the Russian, and 
one of the two main reasons why we 
have been able to hold the upper 
hand in air combat. The Soviets ob- 
tained this gunsight more than six 
months ago by luring one of our 
F-84s with false radio signals to land 
at a Soviet airbase in Western Eu- 
rope. As a result, we may expect to 
find before too long that Communist 
pilots will be shooting with far great- 
er accuracy than they have done so 
far in Korea. 

On the other hand, the Russians 
are able to pursue certain inde- 
pendent lines of inquiry on problems 
caused by shortages of resources or 
materials, and conceal for a long 
time from the rest of the world the 
results of such work. Because of the 
great time lag in the receipt of in- 
formation from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, it is usually years before we 
have news of developments originat- 
ing with Soviet scientists. 

Thus, world science generally may 
suffer because of the subordination 
of Soviet science to the control of 
Stalin and the Politburo, but Russian 
weapons developments need not and 
most probably have not suffered. 

During the next few years we 
should expect and be prepared to 
find that the Soviets have bent every 
effort to solve their atomic research 
and weapons production problems, 
and that many of their solutions are 
along lines dissimilar to our own. 

The second factor governing the 
magnitude of the Soviet atomic pro- 
gram is the quantity of uranium ore 
available. The New York Times, 
Oct. 7, 1951, carried an article by its 
science writer, William L. Laurence. 
The headlines read: “SOVIET 
ATOMIC CAPABILITY FAR 


Converging waterways make most US cities easy to spot 
with radar, as this radar scope picture of Washington proves. 





SMALLER THAN OURS; Russia 
Lacks Rich Uranium Sources and an 
Adequate Industrial Plant.” 

Laurence purported to show that 
Russia could not hope to achieve any 
significant production of atomic 
weapons and “proved” this by citing 
1941 facts about Russia’s resources. 
Among other things, he stated: 

“Any estimate of the Russian 
stockpile to date must also take into 
consideration the vital factor of ura- 
nium supply, since uranium is the 
key element without which no atomic 
bombs can be made. Up until 1941 
it was known that Russia had no rich 
uranium sources of her own. From 
the fact that she has been exerting 
frantic efforts to obtain ore from the 
long-abandoned mines in Saxony, 
known to have a very low uranium 
content, and the nearly exhausted 
mines in Czechoslovakia, it may be 
assumed that no important uranium 
deposits have been found in Russia 
since the end ef the war... .” 

There is little published informa- 
tion on the number, size, and rich- 
ness of uranium ore deposits avail- 
able to Soviet Russia. But we do 
know that the vast expanses of the 
USSR are rich in mineral resources. 
Contrary to the Laurence conclusion, 
it seems more credible that Russia 
has, through a vast exploration pro- 
gram, discovered significant new de- 
posits of uranium ores. It further 
seems probable that the intensive ef- 
forts in Saxony and Czechoslovakia 
have been for reasons other than a 
failure to discover new ore. 

The Saxon and Czech mines lie on 
the outer rim of Soviet-held territory. 
They are probably being worked out 
quickly because: (1) Russia fears 
their loss or destruction at the outset 
of any war in Western Europe; (2) 
they are a going concern and it 


Russian aviators flew non-stop from Moscow to US in 1937, 
The flight would be easier today and the cargo deadlier. 


would be only good management to 
work them intensively while new 
mines are being readied for produc- 
tion; (3) abundant slave labor makes 
even a low-grade deposit economical. 

It seems imprudent to believe that 
lack of ore will prevent Russia from 
turning out atomic weapons. 

The third limiting factor is the 
generating capacity of Russia’s elec- 
tric power industry. By processes 
now known or in prospect, sub- 
stantial quantities of electric power 
are required to convert ore to fission- 
able material. Although Russia has 
made spectacular advances in gen- 
erating capacity, she still lags far be- 
hind the US, as these figures show: 

USSR Capacity US Capacity 
in Thousands in Thousands 


Year of Kilowatts of Kilowatts 
1921 1,228 13,519 
1927 1,698 25,079 
1932 4,677 34,387 
1937 8,116 35,620 
1942 17,100 45,053 
1950 22,400 68,501 


(Data on USSR capacity from 
an article in Economic Geogra- 
phy, April 1951, “The Power 
Industry in the Soviet Union” 
by Dr. Eric Thiel. US data from 
Edison Electric Institute’s Sta- 
tistical Bulletin for 1950.) 

These statistics show that Russia, 
in 1950, had a generating capacity 
that roughly approximated that of 
the US in 1927. There is reason to 
doubt that the US could have sup- 
ported, with its 1927 capacity, an 
atomic program on the scale of the 
present one. There is less reason to 
doubt that Russia could do so. The 
Kremlin exercises absolute control 
over the Russian economy and civil- 
ian needs can be substantially dis- 
regarded. Therefore, the Russians 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Four Freedoms of the Air Force 
By Major General Donald C. Putt, USAF 


(Vice Commander, Air Research and Development Command) o 
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It takes years to develop a guided missile program, the key to 


whipping human frailty. Ours is just getting well under way 





HE HUMAN FACTOR is always the great unknown 
in military operations. Air Force research and develop- 
ment in this area is aimed at making the human element 
less of an unknown: by improved personnel selection; by 
new methods of training; by safeguarding the health of 

personnel through advances in the aeromedical sciences; 

by helping insure a downed airman’s survival; by taking 
human limitations into account in the design of complex 
combat equipment; and ultimately, by replacing the hu- 

man with a “machine” in aerial combat operations. 
Weapons change with time, but man remains essen- 
| tially the same. Just as in the days of David and Goliath, 
modern warriors still are capable of great bravery in the 
presence of fear and unfavorable odds. They frequently 
become overconfident—often with fatal results—in a favor- 
able situation. And they still may react with either deter- 
mined calm or complete confusion to the heat of battle. 
Although man has changed little over the centuries, he is 
still an extremely complex “machine” about which much is 
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yet to be learned. Research on the human factors in mili- 
tary operations, though admittedly difficult, holds much 
promise. We have to work with a Garden-of-Eden type of 
man, whom we cannot scrap for a new model. However, 
to achieve improvements in the way he performs his job, 
the Air Force supports programs of research in Aeromedi- 
cine, Human Resources, and Human Engineering. 


Aeromedical Research 

There are three principal operating aeromedical research 
units in the United States Air Force: the USAF School of 
Aviation Medicine, Air University, Randolph Air Force 
Base, Texas; the Aeromedical Laboratory, Wright Air De- 
velopment Center, Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio; and 
the Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory, Alaskan Air Command, 
Ladd Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The research program of the School of Aviation Medi- 
cine covers all problems in aviation medicine of concern to 
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Human Resources Program for Effective 
Utilization of Air Force Personnel 
1. Requirements 
BOLLING 2. Coordination 
AFB ; 3. Consultation 
Washington, D.C. 4. Combat Crews 
5. Ground and Flying Safety 
_6. Officer Education 
| MAXWELL 7. Manpower 
AFB 8. Strategic Intelligence 
Montgomery, Ala. 9. Psychological Warfare 
10. Leadership and Morale 
RANDOLPH 11. Pilot Evaluation 
AFB 12. Instrument Training 
San Antonio, Tex. 13. Flight Instruction 
LACKLAND 14. Classification and Selection 
AFB 15. Learning 
San Antonio, Tex. 16. Training Devices 
CHANUTE 17. Technical Curricula 
} AFB 18. Job Engineering 
Rantoul, Ill. 19. Proficiency Measures 
MATHER 20. Target Recognition 
AFB -21. Observer Tasks 
Sacramento, Calif. 22. Bombing Accuracy 














the USAF, except those that have to do with aeromedical 
aspects of aeronautical engineering. 

The primary mission of the. Aeromedical Laboratory is 
to supply the Wright Air Development Center of the Air 
Research and Development Command the necessary tech- 
nical information—based on scientific research—to insure 
that aircraft and accessories are designed to be best suited 
to both the human capabilities of the aircrews and the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of Air Force missions. 


Certain stresses apply to a man in the service no matter 
what his job may be. The tail-gunner, the clerk, the crew 
chief—all are affected by the stresses of living in a group. 


The gunner and the crew chief have a deep personal interest 


The mission of the Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory is to 
investigate medical problems affecting the health and com- 
bat efficiency of Air Force personnel in the Alaskan theater; 
to study and make recommendations on flying safety aids 
as they pertain to that area; to study the factors which 
affect man’s efficiency in arctic and subarctic climates; and 
to collaborate with other agencies of the Air Force in 
monitoring and conducting tests of survival equipment, 
rations, clothing, and kits. 

The basic objective of the research programs at these 
three centers is to keep Air Force personnel healthy and 
efficient, whether they be operating at supersonic speeds 
and stratospheric altitudes, in all types of climates, or 
in disease-infested areas. 


Human Resources Research 

Before outlining the scope of our human resources re- 
search, I would like to discuss two fundamental points con- 
cerning Air Force support of and participation in these 
research activities. 

First, the USAF must support human resources research 
in its areas of interest. Of course, the Air Force is a large 
organization dealing with hundreds of thousands of human 
beings and it should be interested in developing their 
maximum capabilities. But even more so, successful ac- 
complishment of the Air Force mission depends upon.the 
behavior of many of these people under extremely severe 
emotional disturbances caused by combat conditions. It 
may be possible to select an excellent peacetime executive, 
a man who deals well with people, dollars, and bulldozers— 
a man who can get a job done. But picking the man who 
will “measure up” while dealing with human lives in com- 
bat is quite another matter. The meek often become strong 
under battle conditions—the strong sometimes become 
weak. Human resources research may one day be of con- 
siderable assistance in the selection of potential combat 
leaders, if this research is given a chance to develop. 

The program is enthusiastically accepted by Air Force 
operating personnel because it is helping to solve today’s 
operating problems. I feel strongly, however, that the 





in the design of weapons and equipment. The elements, 
his physical environment, affect primarily the combat 
man. And he alone, except under unusual circumstances, 
is vitally concerned with the results of enemy action. 
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greatest payoff is potential and that these scientists should 
be encouraged or even adjured to work on problems that 
promise to be applicable to our future operational prob- 
lems. The potential payoff, both in war and peace, is 
sufficiently great to justify strong Air Force interest. 

My second fundamental point is that since human re- 
sources research is young compared to, say, the aeronauti- 
cal sciences, we must not expect early, startling results. 
Sir Henry Tizard, leading air defense expert during World 
War II and Chairman of the British Defense Research 
Policy Committee, recently blamed the “humanists” for the 
deplorable gap between the natural sciences and the hu- 
manities. Although agreeing to some extent, I feel that 
natural scientists often either underestimate or overlook 





Aeromedical research is one way of whipping human frailty. 
This work centers at the USAF School of Aviation Medicine. 


the need for more really basic research in human resources, 
basic research in which there are no “goals” because no 
one knows what new knowledge will be discovered. In the 
January 1950 issue of Foreign Affairs, Dr. James B. Conant 
writes: 

We who live in an age carried away by a mixture of 
enthusiasm and horror as we contemplate the applica- 
tions of science would do well to ponder the slow history 
of medicine. Dr. Beddoes in 1800 established a pneu- 
matic institute in which his patients were made to 
breathe the gases discovered by the preceding gener- 
ation of investigators. That he killed no one seems to be 
an unexplained example of his good fortune. But are we 
to regard the doctor as a charlatan, a self-deluded quack, 
or as a pioneer in chemotherapy at least three-quarters 
of a century ahead of his time? With this question in 
view one may read with more sympathy about some of 
the more newsworthy unsuccessful attempts of social 


psychologists to measure the pulse of public opinion, or 

be less dissatisfied with the current methods of testing 

the skills and aptitudes of human beings. 

We may or may not be on the threshold of a revolu- 
tion in the scientific study of man or of society. But 
almost certainly through a slow and patient approach to 
human problems, by the evolution of improved tech- 
niques, considerable progress can be made in certain 
areas within the field of the social sciences. 

I want to stress the words: “slow and patient approach 
to human problems.” A less understanding attitude has 
made many people impatient for quick results from human 
resources research. Under such circumstances, it is some- 
times difficult for the research worker to resist making rec- 
ommendations that are based in some part on unverified. 
or even untested, theory. If such situations are to be 
avoided, the human resources research program must be 
viewed with a patient and constructive attitude, because 
the areas and limits of its primary usefulness will not be 
adequately exploited for many years to come. 

The mission of the human resources research program is 
to improve the quality of Air Force operations by supply- 
ing research answers to those problems that involve human 
factors. This mission is pursued in many areas of Air Force 
operations where human factors are important. 


The Human Factor 


Personnel Selection. Research in human resources must 
take into account the fact that human beings are quite 
diversified in their individual capabilities. Therefore, one 
way to improve human performance in military jobs is to 
select people whose abilities best fit the jobs that have to 
be done. Research for this purpose deals mainly with de- 
vising and improving personnel-selection tests. The usual 
popular concept of selection is that it tests people’s gen- 
eral ability and then skims off the best part of the popula- 
tion. This is a crude and inefficient concept. Instead, selec- 
tion testing determines the pattern of psychological skills 
which a job demands (and some of these demands may 
be quite low) and selects individuals with profiles of abili- 
ties (and some of these may be correspondingly low) 
which fit the pattern of job demands. During the past year, 
the Air Force adopted a new system of selecting and quali- 
fying aviation cadet applicants for flying training. This 
stems from postwar research on this problem and will re- 
sult in gains on three scores: it will reduce training attri- 
tion; it will apply attrition at an earlier point in training; 
and it will raise student quality. 

The Airman Classification Battery, which is adminis- 
tered to all Air Force recruits and is used to help deter- 
mine the kind of Air Force specialty to which each new 
airman is assigned, has been much improved. The most 
significant gain is in the mechanical and electronics areas 
where a high portion of critical Air Force jobs fall. 

Training. Humans vary in their ability to do various jobs, 
but these abilities can be modified by suitable training. 
Therefore, human resources research in this area is pointed 
toward increased effectiveness through better — training 
methods. 

SAC has adopted for operational use an objective sys- 
tem of evaluating the proficiency of a B-29 mechanic. The 
system enables SAC to identify misfit mechanics, those 
requiring additional training, and those who are capable of 
assuming greater supervisory responsibility. 

A new method of photographing PPI radar scope dis- 
plays has been developed by human resources technicians, 
providing much more realistic simulation than was pre- 
viously possible. 

New proficiency measuring techniques for electronics 
mechanics have been developed. These techniques 

(Continued on page 50) 





























Aeroprop. 


Performance starts with a Blueprint — 


As far back as 1945, an idea was born and put into blueprint 
form at Aeroproducts. 


It was a blueprint for performance—for greater range, 
greater climb and greater flexibility of operation for planes 
with near-sonic speed. For this Aeroprop was the first pro- 
peller to handle successfully the enormous thrust of turbo- 
prop engines. 


That was the beginning, but other features were quickly 
added—features that are adding materially to. the perform- 
ance of the U. S. Navy’s XP5Y, XA2D, R3Y, and others 





ENGINEERS WANTED! 


A great opportunity for 
design engineers, tool, die 
and model makers as well 
as draftsmen. Write Aero- 
products, giving details of 
background, 














unannounced. Today, this great Aeroprop is reversible, to 
cut landing runs smoothly and safely. It has electronic 
governing and synchronizing circuits to control engine 
speeds automatically and provide. steady, accurate and 
rapid response of plane to throttle. And Aeroprop’s self- 
contained hydraulic system simplifies both installation 
and maintenance. 


Call the men at Aeroproducts for consultation on any pro- 
peller application in the subsonic, transonic or supersonic 
range. Aeroproducts—America’s pioneer in the turbine 
propeller field! 
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for quality aviation instrumenfs... 


... ech Sperty @ 


The entire fleets of DC-6B passenger transports in the Pan American and 





Panagra services will fly with Sperry instruments. These instruments 
complement one another, making it possible for the human pilot to uphold 
his line’s reputation for safe, smooth, comfortable, enjoyable on-schedule 


flights in all weather and conditions of visibility. 


In its dependable minimizing of flight hazards and delays, Sperry equipment 
reflects both the Company’s 40-year experience in the aviation field 
and the effective service and world-availability of Sperry field engineers. 





All over the world, aircraft of every type —commercial and military — 
are getting top-quality performance from the top-quality 
equipment designed and manufactured by Sperry. 












Gyropilot, Gyrosyn and Zero Reader are 
Sperry trademarks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Engine Analyzer is manufactured and licensed 
under John E. Lindberg, Jr. Pat. No. 2518427. 
Other U. S. and foreign patents pending. 












DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 





HR GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN «+ LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
IN CANADA-—-SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





1. A-12 Gyropilot Pedestal Controller. The A-12 Gyropilot automatic 
flight controller provides complete automatically-stabilized control of the 
aircraft through all weather. The Pedestal Controller enables the 
human pilot to make coordinated turns and altitude changes by slight finger 
motion while the aircraft is completely gyro-stabilized even in 
rough air. Rates of turn, climb or descent are automatically maintained. 


2 » A-I2 Automatic Approach Controller. With this standard accessory 
the-A=¥2 Gyropilot automatically guides the aircraft to the runway with 
signals received from the instrument landing system. 


3. Zero Reader. The Zero Reader is a simplified gyroscopic indicator which pieces 
together attitude, altitude, heading and radio path information. It shows 
the pilot instantly and continuously whether he should steer left or right, or go up or 
down ... relieves him of complex mental calculations on approaches or landings. 







4. C-2 Gyrosyn Compass. The C-2 Gyrosyn Compass is a Directional Gyro 
synchronized with the earth’s magnetic field by means of a Flux Valve. This instrument 
...a gyro-stabilized compass in effect . . . gives accurate magnetic heading, requires no 
resetting and provides stable directional indication under all conditions of air turbulence. 


5. H-5 Gyro Horizons. By means of a miniature airplane and gyro-activated horizon bar, 
this flight instrument shows the pilot what he would see if he had good visibility outside— 
whether the plane is banking, climbing, gliding or flying level. The H-5 Gyro-Horizon 
is non-tumbling and requires no caging. 


6. Engine Analyzer Indicator. Its graph-like patterns give the flight engineer a continuous 
visual analysis of each engine during flight . . . instantly detect, locate and identify 
irregularities in engine operation. Upon landing, the flight engineer hands ground 
crew complete data on parts in need of servicing, thus making possible 
frequently spectacular savings in maintenance time. 





16. A-12 Amplifier. 
17. A-12 Automatic Approach Amplifier. 





1. Zero Reader Heading Selector. 18. A-12 Vertical Gyro Control. 
8. Zero Reader Selector Switch. 19. A-12 Gyrosyn Compass Control. 
9. Zero Reader Control. 20. A-12 Pilot Engaging Control. 
10. C-2 Gyrosyn Compass Amplifier. 21. A-12 Servo Control. 

11. C-2 Gyrosyn Compass Flux Valve. 22. A-12 Rudder Servo. 

a 12. Engine Analyzer Synchronizing Generators. 23. A-12 Aileron Servo. 

| 13. Engine Analyzer Cycle Switch. 24. A-12 Elevator Servo. 

14. Engine Analyzer Condition Switch. 25, A-12 Elevator Trim Tab Servo. 


15. Engine Analyzer Power Supply-Amplifier. 26. A-12 Flux Valve. 
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2 GREAT 
POLICIES for 


PREFERRED AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 


On Active or Inactive Status 


Immediate savings up to 30% 
on this complete, low cost auto- 
mobile policy . . Protection 
against loss from bodily injury 
and property damage liability ... 
medical payments . . . accidental 
death . . . comprehensive personal 
liability . . . comprehensive fire 
and theft coverage. Covers col- 
lision damage to your car. Covers 
towing. Especially designed for 
preferred members of the Air 
Force. 


Covers everything personal any- 
where in the U. S. or abroad. 
Completely protects your house- 
hold goods, clothing, uniforms, 
furniture, jewelry and valuable 
personal effects. 
insures against 14 named perils! 

Transportation, burglary, van- 
dalism, fire, aircraft, riot, robbery, 
earthquake and extended cover- 
age. Greatest protection for the 
lowest cost. First $2000 coverage 
for 25 dollars per year. Additional 
coverage at much lower rate. No 
deductible clauses. 


IMMEDIATE SAVINGS 
TO 30% —COMPLETE COVERAGE 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES f 


214 BROADWAY 














IS CANADAIR? 


Canada is one of today’s leading industrial countries of the world . .. and the 
home of Canadair, one of the most up-to-date and compact plants of its kind anywhere. 


vital requisites of a smooth running aircraft plant . . . abundant 
hydro-power and basic raw materials . . . ample labour potential... 





In this setting Canadair is now mass producing F-86* Sabres, one of 
the world’s best jet fighters . . . is soon to follow with jet and conventional 
engine trainers for the Royal Canadian and the United States Air Forces. 





*Made under license from North American Aviation Inc. 
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LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 





A subsidiary of 
ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


New York, N.Y. — Groton, Conn. — Bayonne, N.J. 





Located near the great industrial city of Montreal, Canadair has all the | 


close availability to sub-contract facilities. . 
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TECHNIQUE_ 


Like Christmas 


There'll be more horseshoes pitched in 
the boondocks when isolated radar posts 
get ADC’s new recreation kits, chock 
full of all kinds of indoor and outdoor 
athletic gear and equipment for day- 
rooms. Designed to brighten the lives 
of as many as 250 men, each special 
services kit contains ( beside horseshoes ) 
balls, bats, and gloves for a full softball 
team, and equipment for football, bad- 
minton, and volleyball. For evenings at 
home, airmen will find card games, 
books, musical instruments, and table 
tennis equipment. 


Ready for Action 


With F-89 Scorpions now delivered to 
operational units at Hamilton AFB, 
Calif., and to combat crew training units 
at Tyndall AFB, Fla., the Northrop 
planes are ready to begin beefing up the 
sagging air defense of the continental 
US. The sleek, twin-jet interceptors, 
like these being readied for flight at 
Ontario International Airport, Calif., are 
packed with radar search gear and oper- 
ate over 40,000 feet. The all-weather 
Scorpion is armed with six 20mm can- 
non in the nose. A late model is armed 
with rockets. Wide-area-dive brakes, 
“decelerons,” help the pilot control the 
plane during maneuvers. The plane can 
dive almost straight down from nearly 
eight miles up under complete speed 
control. A pair of J-35 turbojets, with 
afterburners for added bursts of speed, 
fire the F-89 and place it in the 600 
mph class. The crew of two—pilot and 
radarman—sit in tandem in a pressur- 
ized cockpit equipped with ejection seats. 
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Press Palms Down 


Scuttling the Schaefer method of artificial 
respiration, in use here since 1910, a medi- 
cal officer of the Danish AF demonstrates 
the Holger Nielson technique at the School 
of Aviation Medicine, Tex. The lieutenant’s 
uncle originated this stance, now taught by 
the Red Cross and the Armed Forces. The 
lifesaver straddles the patient’s spine with 
his hands, thumbs in, palms over the lungs, 
in twelve pressure cycles a minute. 


Let There Be Light 


If you bother to count, you'll find sixteen 
times as many lights (550) on a B-36 
bomber as on the average Christmas tree. 
One reason is because “ring” lighting now 
calls for a fixture around each instrument 
instead of one light for the whole panel. 
GE bulbs behind red filters do the trick. 


Under Pressure 


Improvements in spot welding techniques 
are showing up in jet engine components 
being assembled at Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
The headless, invisible nuggets of metal, 
fused by a force of 9,100 pounds and 
“fired” by 120,000 amperes across a short 
circuit, add no weight to combustion cham- 
bers like these for J-47 powerplants. The 
spot welds replace common rivets. 
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Reconditioning Tools 


© Aircraft machine tools, in mothballs since World 
) War II, come out of their cocoons as Buick 
/ tools up for production of J-65 Sapphire jets. 
With about 500 of these machines now on hand, 
Buick needs 2,700 more for its new jet plants. 





| Channel Wing Design 


) Pulling air over or through the semi-circular 


wing surfaces of the Custer Channel Wing air- 
craft gives the plane lift without forward motion 
for takeoffs or landings. The unconventional- 
looking rig, guaranteed to stop any aircraft ob- 
server cold, is the brainchild of Willard R. 
Custer, who designed the ship and built this 
experimental’ model from salvage parts. Taylor- 
craft is licensed to construct one of the Custer 
planes to AF specs for an experimental liaison 
aircraft. According to C. Gilbert Taylor of that 


+ company, the Custer plane is “the first change 
) in basic design since the Wright Brothers, and 


a complete new formula for aerodynamics may 
have to be developed.” The Custer Channel 
Wing, combining the lift characteristics of heli- 
copters with the forward speed capability of 
conventional planes, is said to have a theoretical 
lift coefficient of infinity. The first model can 


; takeoff in forty-five feet at thirty mph. Other 
models will be able. to hover in mid-air. 


‘ 


| The giant, all-jet B-52 Stratofortress has come out from under top 
/ secret wraps for its first public bow at Boeing Field, Seattle. 
Under camouflage since rolling out of the Boeing factory November 
f} 29, the new long-range heavy—which according to “Jane’s All the 

' World’s Aircraft” weighs 350,000 pounds—is now going through 
engine run-up tests. Powered by eight Pratt & Whitney J-57 turbo- 





200-Ton Juggernaut 


The wing skins of B-36 intercontinen- 
tal bombers snap into shape in about 
twenty-eight seconds when this rolling 
machine does the job. Just installed at 
Consolidated’s Fort Worth division, the 


* 


Shapes B-36 Wings 


400,000-lb. pinch-type bending roller is 
the second of its type in the Southwest. 
The giant is fifty-one feet long. Three 
rollers, each thirty-one feet in length, 
give wing surfaces the proper contours. 





‘B-52 Stratofortress Stretches Its Wings for the First Time 


jets, unofficially termed the world’s most powerful, the bomber is 
cut along the lines of the B-47 but on a bigger scale. This picture, 
the only official one to date, obscures most details of design but 
does show the outrigger wheels mounted near the wingtips. The 
AF, short-cutting the usual long test programs, has ordered Boeing 
to go into limited production on the new bomber. 






@ The Air Force does not have an 
operating unit with psychological 
warfare as its primary mission. As 
their name implies, the Air Resupply 
and Communications Wings are the 
operating units for the specialized 
air transport function mentioned 
above. 

@ Within the Air Staff, the Psy- 
chological Warfare Division does not 
channel directly to the Chief of Staff 
‘as does the Army’s counterpart. The 
office of Brig. Gen. Robert A. Mc- 
Clure, chief of the Army’s psycho- 
logical warfare activity, is part of 
the special staff division of the Army 
General Staff and has direct access 
to the Chief of Staff. In the Air 
Force, psychological warfare is sev- 
eral links down in the command 
chain. 

@ The Air Force has only two psy- 
chological warfare officers in ‘all of 
Europe. 

@ In the Air Force there is no 
provision for psychological warfare 
officers at overseas air bases or in 


overseas units, even those nearest 


the Iron Curtain. 

@ In the major Air Force com- 
mands, even SAC, psychological 
warfare is an extra-duty, secondary 
mission activity for officers assigned 
to Plans. 

@ In the Far East, with a war 
going on, there are only two AF offi- 
cers engaged in psychological war- 
fare activity, one a liaison officer at- 
tached to General Ridgway’s office, 
the other a plans officer at FEAF 
headquarters who has psychological 
warfare as an extra-duty, secondary 
mission. 

Discrepancies in exploitation of 
airpower as a psychological weapon 
are even more apparent, however, 
outside the Air Force, especially in 
the Far East, where the Army con- 
trols all psychological warfare activ- 
ity. Here the Air Force has little 
or nothing to do with the theme 
of the material being sent to the 
enemy, or with the policies gov- 
erning this operation. Here the Air 
Force serves merely as a “milk-run” 
carrier of psychological warfare 
items, whether they be loudspeakers 
or leaflets. 

Apart from its vast destructive 
power,\which this magazine has re- 
ported on in detail for the past 
eighteen months,) the psychological 
impact of airpower in the Korean 
war has been and is tremendous. 
Prisoner interrogation reports pro- 
vide ample testimony to this fact. 

From the very beginning of the 
conflict, the relative silence and high 
speed of the jet fighter-bomber have 
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become an awesome psychological 
opponent to the enemy soldier. The 
psychological impact of _ these 
“whoosh” planes which “make no 
noise until they are gone,” as one 
captive described them, has been 
cited over and over again by enemy 
prisoners. The mere threat of straf- 
ing has, on occasion, persuaded 
enemy troops to lay down their arms. 

Even the slow, noisy, and harmless 
T-6 Mosquito planes have become 
psychological weapons. Enemy pris- 
oners have testified that a Mosquito 
circling overhead generally means 
that strafers are coming and that’s 
always bad news. Some prisoners 
have become convinced that the T-6s 
carry mysterious listening devices 
permitting the pilots to listen to what 
is being said on the ground. 

The T-6, in fact, has had some big 
psychological moments in Korea. 
Mosquito planes have dropped mes- 
sages to enemy groups under heavy 
fire, persuading them to give up, 
then have led them to UN troops. 
And Mosquitoes have flushed enemy 
tanks, and called for fighter planes. 
The fighters then forced the tanks 
toward UN lines and capture. 

Since early in the war our air- 
power has forced the enemy to move 
only at night or in bad weather, with 
few exceptions. This in itself has had 
an important and sustained psycho- 
logical effect, and prisoners have told 
how prolonged loss of sleep, accom- 
panied by harassment from the air, 
can wreak havoc with morale. 

The demoralizing effect of our air- 
power on the enemy’s efforts to re- 
build communications lines has also 
contributed its psychological impact. 
Prisoners tell how they eventually 
gave up the fight because every time 
they patched up a bridge or rail line 
our planes came back to knock them 
out. 

Our most important single weap- 
on, from a psychological standpoint, 
has been the fire bomb. Napalm pro- 
motes a high degree of fear as well 
as physical damage. 

As W. Phillips Davison of the 
Rand Corporation has reported (Air 
University Quarterly Review) after 
an extensive study of psychological 
warfare in Korea: “Air attacks on 
Chinese and North Korean troops 
have had psychological effects al- 
most as important as their physical 
effects. Planes have caused Com- 
munist units fo scatter, and in the 
course of dispersal many of the men 
have deserted. These attacks have 
delayed, terrorized and disorganized 
units on the move to a point where 
their schedules have been seriously 


interfered with and their fighting 
qualities impaired. After air attacks, 
many Chinese and Korean soldiers 
have surrendered rather than face 
another such attack.” 

Once again, however, we have an 
instance where the airplane’s in- 
herent psychological capabilities, 
plus some on-the-spot ingenuity by 
our aircrews, have been almost solely 
responsible for the psychological ef- 
fect achieved. For in the Korean war 
the plane has been given little help 
through pre-planning, organization 
or supervision of psychological war- 
fare activities. Here, as in the past, 
the plane has done the job ‘virtually 
alone. Thus, we cannot analyze the 
tremendous psychological impact of 
airpower in Korea without concern- 
ing ourselves about the added im- 
pact which might have been 
achieved, and its effect on both sides 
of the battle line, had airpower been 
placed in its true psychological per- 
spective. 

The success of psychological war- 
fare, as we have indicated earlier, is 
dependent upon strong physical 
forces. Thus our military inade- 
quacies have seriously compromised 
our psychological capability. But 
when we have almost unlimited 
superiority in a weapon, it is nothing 
short of stupidity not to make full 
psychological use of the advantage. 
In Korea, as we have reported in 
previous issues, our airpower has 
proved to be the predominate de- 
structive force against enemy ground 
forces, and the predominate de- 
stroyer of enemy trucks, tanks, and 
artillery pieces. Thus, it could back 
up—by force—an all-out psychologi- 
cal warfare campaign. Here a unique 
opportunity has presented itself. 
Here, with only normal effort, we 
could have increased airpower’s area 
of influence many-fold, and with it 
the over-all influence of the United 
Nations. 

Instead we have found the psy- 
chological potential of airpower in 
the war virtually ignored by the 
State Department and our military 
planners in Washington, by the 
Army officers who control all psycho- 
logical warfare activities in the the- 
ater, and by the Air Force officers 
who control airpower operations 
there. , 

Since the war started, the ground- 
thinking psychological warfare lead- 
ers in Korea have produced hun- 
dreds of different types of leaflets and 
have disseminated about a billion 
copies of them to enemy soldiers and 
North Korean civilians. The leaflets 

(Continued on page 43) 
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SKILLED HANDS for AIR SUPREMACY 


































| INTERNATIONA 





For well over a century International Har- 
vester has built an ever-increasing variety of 
machines and equipment to serve agriculture, 
industry, and transportation. 

Today, we are engaged in another vital ac- 
tivity in that same tradition: building equip- 
ment that becomes an integral part of the most 
advanced aircraft. 

This ability to gear our production to the 
requirements of the aviation industry is based 
on our fine staff of engineers, the meticulous 
and pace-setting manufacturing research we 
sponsor, our reputation for mass production 
of fine precision machinery. 

The precision products we manufacture 
must meet tolerances measured in ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch. In some cases they are so 
fine that only light waves can measure them. 
Our operators have the skill and experience 
to use well the tools designed for such high 
precision work. And every piece of equipment 
is constantly inspected and re-inspected by 
finely gauged tools and checked against sta- 
tistical charts. 

When it comes to plus or minus 1/10,000 
the responsibility is ours . . . responsibility 
that is helping to build U.S. air supremacy. 
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The only jet engines which our armed services 
have actually operated 1,000 hours without a 
major overhaul are an Allison J33 and an 
Allison J35. They were finally removed only 
for routine inspection. 


One other Allison J33 has passed 900 hours 
and is fast approaching the 1,000-hour mark. 
Another J33 has exceeded 750 hours in combat. 


Many Allison jet engines have exceeded 500 
hours without ever being removed from the 
aircraft. 


Allison jet engines were first to accumulate 
a total of more than 1,200,000 hours in the air. 


More than 700,000 hours were piled up during 
the last year in military service from Korea to 
Germany. 


Allison jet engines have always set the pace 
for allowable hours before overhaul. 


Vi, other jet engine in the world can equal this 
record of experience — where if counts most 

















—in the air! 





Allison J33 engine powering Lockheed Allison J35 engine powering Republic 
CN | Shooting Stars, F-94's and Grumman Panthers. Thunderjets and Northrop Scorpions. 
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Builders of J35 Axial, J33 Centrifugal Flow Turbo-Jet Engines, T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop Engines 
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have covered a vast array of sub-. - 


jects, among them promises of good 
treatment after surrender, warnings 
to civilians of UN attacks, safe con- 
duct passes, the Soviet exploitation 
of China, world solidarity, character 
of the UN, escape maps, Sino-Ameri- 
can friendships and Communist pro- 
longation of the war. And there have 
been several leaflets on UN artillery 
power. 

Yet, despite the established de- 
structive power of the airplane in the 
war and the enemy’s avowed fear of 
it, not one airpower leaflet—that is, a 
leaflet devoted to exploiting UN air 
attack—has been printed to date in 
the Korean war. 

A review of 220 types of leaflets, 
representing a cross-section of those 
dropped in the war up to now, has 
revealed that only twenty-two, or 
ten percent of the leaflets, con- 
tained airplanes in their illustrations, 
and in most of these the planes were 
submerged in the background. 

When airpower is mentioned in 
the written material on the leaflets 
it is seldom, if ever, mentioned by 
name or by itself; usually it is com- 
bined with artillery as a part of “UN 
firepower.” 

A few months ago a Chinese Com- 
munist officer, after surrendering, re- 
vealed that Chinese leaders are in- 
doctrinating their troops with con- 
siderable propaganda designed to 
play down the importance of our 
current atomic superiority. Chinese 
soldiers, he said, were being taught 
why they should not fear our atomic 
bombs—an obvious confession that 
they fear them greatly. Also it was 
an obvious. opportunity to exploit 
this fear of atomic weapons and 
our own ability to deliver them. Yet, 
our psychological warfare leaders in 
Korea have seen in this experience 
only the need to continue their prop- 
aganda on the general “UN fire- 
power” theme. . 

One of the workhorse leaflets is 
called “Three Choices.” It tells en- 
emy soldiers that death will come to 
them in one of three ways: exhaus- 
tion or starvation or that old favorite, 
“UN firepower.” As long ago as last 
March, this magazine reported that 
GHQ in Tokyo had discovered from 
prisoner of war reports that forty- 
seven percent of all enemy troop 
casualties had resulted from air at- 
tack. Surveys by our representatives 
in the Far East have since revealed 
that the figure is now substantially 
higher. With GHQ well aware of 
airpower’s troop casualty capability, 
but refusing to mention it in its 
propaganda, the Army’s psycholog- 
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ical warfare effort in Korea has all 
the earmarks of an ordinary public 
relations campaign as it might be 
conducted in the States. 

The whole problem is com- 
pounded by the nature of the UN 
effort in Korea these ‘last four or 
five months. Since late fall, as AFA 
President Harold Stuart reported in 
the December issue of this magazine, 
the ground war has been stalemated, 
at our own choice, and the only con- 


tinuing offensive has been our war of . 


attrition from the air against enemy 
lines of communications and rear 
areas. Aerial interdiction, by direc- 
tion of Army leaders themselves, is 
the priority effort of the day. Gen- 
eral Bradley and others have testi- 
fied to the success of this effort. 

Under these circumstances, enemy 
soldiers obviously lack food, clothing, 
medical supplies, and the like—items 
which strike deeply at the roots of 
morale. All in all, the situation is ripe 
for exploitation by psychological 
warfare, and Army leaders in this 
field of endeavor seem to recognize 
it. That is, they are dropping leaflets 
on “winter food shortages,” “lack of 
medical care,” and the like. 

Yet, not one UN leaflet in Korea 
to date has told the enemy why he 
is short of certain staples, and how 
the campaign is being waged relent- 
lessly by our interdicting aircraft— 
both the “whoosh” type he cannot 
hear and others he can hear but can- 
not see because they operate at 
night. : 

The interdiction story, a natural 
for psychological exploitation, is not 
being exploited in Korea. The officers 
responsible for this seem entirely 
unable, by virtue of the results to 
date, to adjust themselves to Air 
Force elements of attack. As a re- 
sult, the psychological potential of 
the airplane in Korea has been ig- 
nored in favor of horse-and-buggy- 
appeals. That thirty to fifty percent 
of the enemy surrendering to date 
have been influenced by psycho- 
logical warfare activity, as claimed, 
only indicates what we might have 
done had we exploited the airpower 
potential. 

The consequence of all this is that 
in the Korean war so far the airplane, 
as far as the organized psychological 
warfare effort is concerned, has been 
solely a carrier of psychological ma- 
terial. And there is evidence that 
even in this role it hasn’t had much 
help. Mr. Davison of Rand Corpora- 
tion has reported that, up to a few 
months ago at least; our leaflet bombs 
were unreliable, and that over one- 
third of them failed to open. He has 


called the leaflet dropping procedure 
inefficient, wasteful, dangerous, and 
unreliable. Further, he adds that the 
Air Force failed to develop psycho- 
logical warfare aircraft before the 
Korean war, and that the C-47s mod- 
ified for the task (one by Navy per- 
sonnel with a loudspeaker scrounged 
from a battleship) were relatively in- 
efficient until almost a year after the 
start of the conflict. The new Air Re- 
supply and Communications Wings 
of the Air Force will, we presume, 
improve the situation. 

But the Air Force responsibility 
in psychological warfare should ex- 
tend far beyond mere leaflet drop- 
ping and aerial loudspeakers. An Air 
Force objective in war must be to 
make each bullet, each rocket, each 
bomb achieve maximum results, and 
there is abounding evidence that 
psychological warfare can help ma- 
terially in the task. 

Reports from Korea indicate, how- 
ever, that tactical air missions rarely 
have been exploited for psycholog- 
ical warfare purposes. Notably miss- 
ing are psychological followups to air 
attack (by leaflet and loudspeaker) 
to bag the maximum number of 
prisoners influenced by the attacks. 
Nor are there enough threats of air 
attack by the same media. In short, 
there is a lack of coordination be- 
tween leaflet drops, loudspeaker mis- 
sions, and tactical missions. A further 
need is reported for briefing pilots 
and crews on how to achieve desir- 
able effects on tactical missions. Psy- 
chological warfare officers should be 
able to advise operational leaders of 
the probable psychological effects of 
the mission, suggest ways to increase 
desired effects, and minimize unde- 
sirable ones—an academic recommen- 
dation, for there are no psychological 
warfare officers with operational 
units of the Air Force in Korea. 

Looking at the problem on a 
broader scale, it seems evident that 
the day will come, and perhaps it is 
already here, when the Air Force 
must recognize—all down the line— 
that imposing one’s will on an enemy 
involves psychological as well as 
physical factors, and must work as 
hard at the former as it does at the 
latter. 

We have developed airpower to a 
fine art for destruction. We haven't 
even begun to develop it as a psy- 
chological weapon. | 

While money is not the basic bar- 
rier at the moment—for much prog- 
ress could be made in this area with- 
out extra dollars—it also is true that 
we are spending billions to maximize 
the physical effects of our airpower 
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and only thousands to maximize its 
diplomatic and psychological effects. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet, under the 
guise of being a big army nation, is 
outproducing the free world in air- 
power and—as a basic tenet of her 
psychological warfare campaign—is 
pouring out worldwide propaganda 
to the effect that airpower and atom- 
ic weapons are threats to peace, that 
airpower is irresponsible and im- 
moral and, when the occasion calls 
for it, that airpower is ineffective. As 
Mr. Leviero of The New York Times 
has observed, “The overriding ob- 
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jective (of Soviet propaganda) is to’ 


persuade people to think about prob- 
lems as the Soviet Union would like 
them to, and to do things that will 
promote Soviet aims.” On that basis, 
the intense anti-airpower campaign 
in this country during the last few 
years (which still continues in some 
quarters) no doubt has given the 
masters of the Kremlin some happy 
moments. 

Certainly there is a crying need, 
in behalf of the national interest, to 
overcome service prejudices and 
traditional ‘ties and reply in concert 
to Russian propaganda by explaining 
to all the world that United States 
airpower is being developed to resist 
aggression and preserve freedom. 

Meanwhile, our air strategy must 
symbolize the nature of those aims— 
to enemy, allies, neutrals, and our 
citizens alike. It must guard against 
solidifying target populations and 
their rulers by adequate advance 
warning so these populations can dis- 
perse and, if possible, hamper the 
enemy's war effort. It must encom- 
pass strategic target selection pro- 
cedure which considers all the fac- 
tors/ involved in every mission— 
economic, sociological, and historical 
as well as physical. It must be de- 
signed and equipped to maximize all 
of the psychological capabilities with 
which airpower is so richly endowed. 
Only then will the United States Air 
Force rise to the full stature of the 
weapon it employs as the prime 
military instrument of national pol- 
icy.—END 
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Time—1704 hours. Your wheels “touch 
off” the muddy Korean river-bottom ... 
off, on your third recon flight today! Up 
and over the foxholes, beyond the front- 
line riflemen, you wing. Now, two thou- 
sand feet below . . . Commies! 


Here, you and your Cessna L-19 go to 
work. Look down. Red troops at chow, a 
truck convoy . . . Call it in! On the hill- 
side, Commie ammo dump .. . Call it in! 
Beyond, heavy guns. Knock ’em out, 
Call it in! Soon friendly jets and artillery 
streak in on the target. Both guided, 
made deadly effective by the eyes of the 
Infantry... your Cessna L-19 “Bird Dog.” 


dessna L-19 


DOG” 


No wonder, liaison pilots call it the “best 
light plane the Army’s got.” They like its 
powerful 213 horsepower engine and high 
lift flaps, which permit easy take-off and 
landing. They like the L-19’s all-metal 
construction and safety spring steel land- 
ing gear. They go for its high-frequency 
radios which permit contact both with 


air and ground forces while in flight. 


Line riflemen like the L-19 because it 
provides them with up-to-the-minute 
battle information. It eases their job and 


sometimes, saves their lives. 


Keep Your Eyes on the Eyes of the Army... the Cessna BIRD DOG 
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might be able to allocate ten percent 
of their total electric generating ca- 
pacity to atomic projects. If this were 
done, about 2,240,000 KW would 
have been available in 1950. By 
comparing this with published state- 
ments that it takes a 500,000 KW 
powerplant to operate Oak Ridge 
and a 250,000 KW powerplant to 
operate Hanford, we see that, by 
such a ten percent allocation, the 
Soviets could have operated two Oak 
Ridges and five Hanfords in 1950. 

Because of these facts and since 
the USSR has now under way, ac- 
cording to reports, a tremendous ex- 
pansion of power-generating capac- 
ity, there is no reason to believe that 
lack of electric power has prevented 
Russia from producing fissionable 
materials or will prevent her from 
achieving quantity output by 1954- 
55. 

The Soviet determination of what 
in their stockpile is a “scarce” num- 
ber of bombs and what a “plenty” is 
certain to be influenced, but not 
determined, by the size of the US 
stockpile. The US stockpile certainly 
deters Russian “adventurism,” but, 
in the final analysis, what Russia 
needs is a stockpile of atomic weap- 
ons large enough to destroy all of 
the important US targets. 

This “X” number of bombs, this 
“plenty” in the Russian lexicon, is 
constantly changing as the US 

@ Improves her air defense system. 

@ Increases the number and flex- 
ibility of her strategic air units. 

@ Trains and conditions the civil 
population to deal with atomic at- 
tacks. 

@ Disperses and multiplies critical 
industrial targets. 

Thus, all of our defensive meas- 
ures, designed to counter Russian 
atomic attack, increase the number 
of bombs Russia needs to cripple us. 

The Soviets know that if they 
launch an atomic attack against this 
country, they must achieve, as a 
minimum, two things: 

@The substantial destruction of 
our capability to retaliate. 

@The destruction of a large 
enough portion of the US industrial 
machine to delay for a long time our 
ability to mobilize. 

The Russians may figure they also 
need enough atomic weapons to 
destroy the major ports of Western 
Europe and Great Britain and to 
support an attack by the Red Army. 
If, however, US industry were to 
be laid low and our strategic air force 
destroyed or neutralized in one swift 
blow, Russia might figure that Eu- 
rope would topple of its own weight. 


—_? 


But no matter how optimistic one’s 
analysis of the strength and resili- 
ency of the US and its allies, the 
atomic weapons which Russia would 
need to accomplish these objectives 
number in the hundreds and not in 
the thousands. 

From our review of Russia’s capac- 
ity to produce atomic weapons, and 
by comparing the Russian stockpile 
with the task before it (rather than 
by comparing the Russian stockpile 
with the US stockpile), we conclude 
that Russia even now may have 
enough atomic weapons to match 
against our target system. Further, 
we must conclude that some time 
between now and 1955 the whole 
question of what is “enough” will 
become academic. A number will 
finally be reached which can de- 
stroy the target system, taking into 
consideration all of the attrition fac- 
tors, and still leave enough over for 
a substantial reserve supply. 

Yet, under revised military pro- 
gramming, we cannot expect mini- 
mum security under arms—at least in 
terms of airpower—before 1956! 

A stockpile of atomic weapons 
without the capability of delivering 
them is a nullity. Therefore, the 
same strategic compulsion which is 
driving the Russians to attempt to 
produce atomic weapons is driving 
them to create and maintain a force 
that can deliver these weapons on 
US targets. 

There are several such means. 
They could be dropped in harbors 
from the false bottoms of ships. They 
could be delivered by guided mis- 
siles launched from submarines. 

We know that the sub-launched 
guided missile with atomic warhead 
is a probability because the German 
Navy considered bombarding New 
York in 1945 in this manner and was 
technically capable of doing so at 
the time. 

Today, as the size of the atomic 
weapon is being reduced, and as 
progress continues in guided missiles 
development, the feasibility date of 
the sub-launched atomic missile 
draws nearer. Our own Navy has 
been test-firing guided missiles from 
subs since 1947 and continues with 
an active research and development 
program in this field. 

But the most likely means for de- 
livering any number of atomic weap- 
ons on targets in this country is by 
air, and we will confine the analysis 
of Russian atomic capability to attack 
by air. 

Consider the airplane itself—its 
range, speed, and ability to pene- 
trate. A few years after the Russians 


captured an American B-29 in 1945 
a Soviet version appeared in quan- 
tity in air shows over Moscow. Re- 
ports indicate that this airplane, the 
TU-4, is available in large numbers. 
This plane, with aerial refueling 
techniques, has the range to attack 
from Russian bases any target in the 
US on a one-way mission. We do not 
know whether the Russians are using 
aerial refueling, but we do know that 
such techniques are relatively easy 
to develop. Certainly it would be 
foolhardy not to assume Russia’s air- 
refueling capability. Recent reports 
indicate that Russia is also develop- 
ing a turbo-prop version of the TU-4 
with a powerplant rating of 6,500 
hp, higher than either of America’s 
two large turbo-props, the Allison 
T-40 and the Pratt and Whitney 
T-34. If true it would substantially 
increase the speed and penetration 
capability of Russian aircraft. 

A second requirement of an aerial 
atomic striking force is that its indi- 
vidual planes be able to navigate to 
their targets. Senior military officers 
have been known to state, as a well- 
known fact, that Russian pilots could 
not navigate except by following 
railroad tracks, and therefore they 
could never navigate big bombers to 
targets in this country. If true, navi- 
gation in the Soviet Union has de- 
teriorated sadly in the past fifteen 
years or so. The New York Times, 
July 14, 1937, featured a story which 
said: 

“The second crew of Soviet avi- 
ators to fly non-stop from Moscow to 
the United States by way of the 
North Pole landed in a cow pasture 
near March Field today with a world 
distance record. 

“The three fliers—Mikhail Gro- 
moff, pilot; Andrey Yumasheff, co- 
pilot; and Sergei Danilin, navigator 
—came down near the Army airfield, 
near San Jacinto, after having been 
in the air 62 hours, 2 minutes. Their 
distance was 6,262 miles—608.5 
miles greater than the previous non- 
stop record—although actually they 
had flown as far as San Diego, sev- 
enty miles south of here, and then 
had turned back because of inability 
to find an opening in a thick fog that 
blanketed the coast-line.” 

An even more significant news 
item appeared in the same paper 
on the same day: “Soviet North 
Pole Camp (by radio to Moscow), 
July 14:—It was below freezing 
today—80.2 degrees Fahrenheit— 
and the skies were clear.” The So- 
viets had established weather sta- 
tions and navigational aids across 
the arctic to assist Gromoff and his 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


The Air Force Missile Test Center, used by all our 
military services as a long-range proving ground, 
stretches thousands of miles from Florida, out 
over the Bahamas, into the South Atlantic. 


—— bomber roars away from its launching 
stand, picks up speed, zooms into the blue. Set- 
ting its course for a far-off target in the ocean, it 
rockets over a chain of tiny islands where men and 
machines check its flight, its behavior, the operation of 
its guidance and control systems. It’s a vital part of our 
air power of the future—aeronautical research and de- 
velopment laying the foundation for continued U. S. 
air supremacy! 


Operated by the USAF’s Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, the Missile Test Center is geared up 
to test the wide variety of missiles, rockets and pilot- 
less aircraft vital to modern air power. It reached its 
full stature with the recent completion of down-range 
observation stations. And the dramatic B-61 pilotless 
bomber, the Matador, designed and produced by 
Martin as part of its diversified missiles program, was 
the first to use the completed range. THe Gienn L, 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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Illustration is artist’s conception of Air 
Force B-61 Matador pilotiess bomber. 
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crew. What they could do then, they 
would be better able to do today. 
There is another illusion as to the 
problems facing a Russian atomic 
bomber in reaching his target. The 
pinpoint objective would have to be 
identified precisely enough to permit 
the bombardier to aim and drop his 
bomb. In this respect, major Ameri- 
can cities suffer from their proximity 
to bodies of water. It is this land- 
water contrast that shows up so 
clearly on a radar scope. For in- 
stance, radar scope photographs 
taken of Washington in 1945 show 
clearly the Pentagon, the National 
Airport and the confluence of the 
Anacostia and Potomac Rivers. A 
trained bombardier could, even with 
old equipment, easily locate most 
; industrial targets in America. 
; Thus, the question finally resolves 
j itself: could the Russian bombers get 
through to their targets? 


Some observers would have us be- but the 


lieve that modern science and tech- 

nology have doomed to destruction, WINCH H 
through radar, guided missiles, and 1s 
proximity fuses, any attacking forces 
of atomic bombers. But such think- 
ing ignores the fact that develop- | . 
ri ments in the offensive realm -are PROBLEM: 
taking place concurrently with de- 


fensive developments. This “concur- 
rent development” thought seems to 
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. more reason why our national will 
should be steeled and hardened, and 


souls searched for the right decisions. 
And let us not base our decisions, 
as we often have in the past, on il- 


lusions we create for ourselves by 
evaluating Russia’s atomic capabili- we G = = ade NCH 
ties solely from our own experience. 

i.et us base them instead on a real- 


istic assessment of Russia’s aggres- a _ 
sive aims and known resources. We 


can afford no atomic illusions in the 
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FREEDOM FROM HUMAN FRAILTY 
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have been used thus far only to as- 
sess training adequacy. 

Health and Survival. Aeromedi- 
cal research continues its investi- 
gations of clothing and equipment 
to protect aircrews from extremes of 
pressure, temperature, fatigue, and 
discomfort incident to high-altitude, 
high-speed, long-range flying. Any 
one of these flight conditions raises 
specialized requirements. 

And we are rapidly approaching 
a period of technological develop- 
ment in methods of waging war in 
which the human operator is likely 
to be subjected to dangerous work- 
ing environments against which there 
is not now any feasible protection. 
In anticipation of possible wide- 
spread use of nuclear propulsion and 
atomic warfare, detailed study is 
underway in radiobiology to obtain 
basic information about the effects 
of radiation upon humans. 

Design'ng Equipment to Accom- 
modate Human Limitations. Modern 
aircraft and weapons are becoming 
so complex that human beings can 
just barely control them effectively. 
A present-day bomber might have 
several hundred assorted _ instru- 
ments conveying information to the 
pilots and flight engineers. Yet, an 
individual’s simultaneous range of 
visual attention covers only about 
five or six objects. Therefore, we 
must devise methods of furnishing 
information through the senses of 
hearing and feeling—as well as vision 
—in simple ways that will permit 
rapid understanding and reaction. 

Modifications of aircraft and 
equipment which make them adapt- 
able to the human operators consti- 
tute a continuing area of medical 
research at the Aeromedical Labora- 
tory and the USAF School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, and recently at the 
Human Factors Laboratory, Rome 
Air Development Center, N. Y. 

In an effort to standardize air- 
craft controls, quantitative data has 
been gathered on the human muscu- 
lar effort expended in the operation 
of controls during flights. Psycho- 
motor experiments have been con- 
ducted to determine the speed and 
accuracy of pilots using various types 
of controls. Also, the human engi- 
neering factors (control-feel and 
accuracy of using flight controls) in 
the various control arrangements 
possible with auto-pilots and pow- 
ered control systems are being 
studied. 

The design of aircraft control 
knobs (discriminability of shapes, 
manner of manipulation required by 
the operator, size, arrangement, con- 
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struction, and lighting) is being 
studied in an effort to standardize 
and set up specifications for such 
knobs on radio and radar panels. 

Efficient operation of aircraft de- 
mands high visual efficiency. The 
Aeromedical Laboratory has com- 
pleted flight and laboratory studies 
to determine the best cockpit light- 
ing system. The actual brightness 
was sought at which pilots set red 
flood, indirect red, and ultraviolet 
lighting systems. A comparison was 
made of the effects of red light and 
low color temperature white light 
upon dark adaptation. The two kinds 
of lighting were then equated in 
visual acuity value. 

These are some relatively simple 
results in an area in which both the 
aeromedical scientists and the aero- 
nautical engineers will soon have to 
face up to many major problems. In 
the first article of this series, I out- 
lined some of the pioneering work in 
Space Medicine being done at the 
USAF School of Aviation Medicine, 
exploring human problems in flight 
at extremely high altitudes and 
speeds. If we intend to send manned 
aircraft up to altitudes of 60,000 to 
80,000 feet, the physiological re- 
quirements for pilot effectiveness and 
survival control many aspects of the 
aircraft design. The difficulties asso- 
ciated with carrying the pilot on “to- 
morrow’s” combat missions—the pen- 
alties which must be paid in terms 
of increased aircraft weight, added 
complexity, and reduced perform- 
ance—provide the principal impetus 
behind the Air Force’s pilotless air- 
craft program. Therefore, in our dis- 
cussion of human limitations, it is 
appropriate that we conclude with a 
“status report” on progress being 
made toward doing without the pilot 
in combat operations. 


Eliminating the Man 

Freedom from Human Frailty 
means—ultimately—the elimination of 
the human operator wherever possi- 
ble. This need is particularly urgent 
in combat operations, where human 
vision, mental capacity, muscular re- 
action, and reliability (under great 
strains on the nervous system) are 
already being taxed to the extreme. 

The development of the Martin 
B-61 Matador as the nation’s first 
operational missile heralds the long- 
range trend toward elimination of the 
crew in all phases of Air Force com- 
bat operations. Many people have 
failed to grasp the real implications 
of the Matador project. So many 
conflicting stories have been and are 
still being written about guided mis- 


siles, that a simple, isolated factual 
statement about a particular missile 
only adds to the confusion. We can- 
not reveal the status of our entire 
pilotless aircraft and guided rocket 
program. But to clear up the situ- 
ation, I would like to deal first with 
the “confusion” in a general way. 
Then I would like to outline three 
fundamentals by which anyone can 
judge the real meaning of future an- 
nouncements about missiles. 

Laymen, members of the armed 
forces, and even eminent scientists 
have contributed to the confusion. 
The average layman has too often 
become the captive of the imagina- 
tive fiction writer, only to have his 
son drafted and write home about 
KP, guard duty, and the M1 rifle— 
all a long way from push-button war- 
fare. 

Members of the armed forces have 
contributed to the confusion largely 
because of the keen competition 
among the three services in this field. 
In addition, some responsible mili- 
tary men, while understandably try- 
ing to emphasize the importance of 
their own particular combat forces, 
have been too prone to make cate- 
gorical, absolute statements about 
the non-existence of push-button 
warfare. These statements serve at 
once only to remind the public that 
other responsible persons have said 
both that push-button warfare is 
around the corner and that it will 
never. come; therefore, such state- 
ments only add to the confusion. 

It is recognized that scientists can 
reach the wrong conclusions on ma- 
jor problems outside their area of 
primary competence, e.g., political 
problems. What is not generally 
known is that scientists are also 
prone either to err or to make state- 
ments which can be misunderstood 
when they go from their primary sci- 
entific field to another. 

While testifying before the Special 
Senate Committee on Atomic Energy 
in December 1945, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush stated: 

“. . . We have plenty enough to 
think about that is very definite and 
very realistic—enough so that we 
don’t need to step out into some of 
these borderlines which seem to be, 
to me, more or less fantastic. 

“Let me say this: There has been 
a great deal said about a 3,000-mile 
high-angle rocket. In my opinion, 
such a thing is impossible today and 
will be impossible for many years. 

“The people who have been writ- 
ing these things that annoy me... 
have been talking about a 3,000- 
mile high-angle rocket, shot from one 
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HIS GUIDED MISSILE may go through some mighty tight turns 
to stay on target... and that means G loads go up, fast. But 
the Greer Accumulator in the circuit will take it. 


New Guided Missiles Count On 
Greer Accumulators to Supply Power 
_ Actuate Controls and Mechanisms 
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High Capacity Reservoirs 


There’s a Greer guided missile accumulator for almost every 
requirement, or Greer will build to your exact specifications. 


Its got a target by the tail! 


Field Office: 298 Commercial Bldg., Dayton,O. © Thomson Engineering Service, 708 Hemphill St., Fort Worth 4,Tex. * Harold E.Webb, 918 N. Kenilworth Ave., Glendale 2, Calif. 





For Greer Accumulators are designed to operate under the high 
G loads caused by tight maneuvers and high accelerations. 
Their volumetric efficiency is extremely high. They are prac- 
tically impervious to temperature; function under operating 
pressures as high as 6000 psi; can vary in capacity from 2 
cubic inches to 25 gallons. 

Uses for Greer Accumulators in a guided missile are many, 
varied, and important. They actuate Servo controls and mech- 
anisms, function as a source of instantaneous energy, power 
supply for primary and secondary circuits, a pressurized reser- 
voir, pressure-transfer barrier, and eliminate pressure pulsations, 
These compact, lightweight power sources can be designed to 
fit almost any given space. They are unusually flexible in shape, 
capacity and pressure, and can be planned as an integral part 
of the missile itself. 


Developing accumulators for guided missiles is just one interest 
of the Greer Special Products Division. If you are confronted 
with a problem relating to the field of aviation, call Greer en- 
gineers for a consultation. There is no cost, no obligation. 
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continent to another, carrying an 
atomic bomb and so directed as to be 
a precise weapon which would land 
exactly on a certain target, such as a 
city. 

“I say, technically, I don’t think 
anybody in the world knows how to 
do such a thing, and I feel confident 
it will not be done for a very long 
period of time to come. . . . I think 
we can leave that out of our think- 
ing. I wish the American -public 
would*leave that out of their think- 
ing.” 

Dr. Bush’s statements were made 
in criticism of a report issued at that 
time by General of the Army H. H. 
Arnold, then commanding the Army 
Air Forces. It happens that General 
Arnold’s report was based on the re- 
sults of about one year’s study of the 
problems of airpower development 
by a group of eminent scientists, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Theodore 
von Karman, generally recognized as 
the world’s leading aeronautical sci- 
entist. Here is what this AAF Sci- 
entific Advisory Group had to say 
about the matter (in December 
1945), after a review of German 
rocket developments: 

“In addition to the German view 
that the final guided missile would 
be completely automatic in opera- 
tion, the possibilities of long-range 
strategic bombing were fully under- 
stood. There is no question but that 
the diversion of the efforts of the 
Peenemiinde scientists in 1948 to the 
development of an _ anti-aircraft 
guided rocket delayed the introduc- 
tion of the winged V-2 rocket (A-9) 
and its successor, the transoceanic 
rocket (A-9 plus A-10). Drawings 
and computations had been com- 
pleted for A-10, a rocket weighing 
85 tons with a thrust of 200 tons to 
be used as a launching rocket for 
A-9, accelerating it to a speed of 
3,600 ft/sec. The motor of A-9 
would accelerate it further to a speed 
of 8,600 ft/sec, giving it a range of 
about 3,000 miles. Some considera- 
tion was given to the design of one 
version of A-9 carrying a pilot. The 
Scientific Advisory Group agrees that 
the German results of wind tunnel 
tests, ballistic computations, and ex- 
perience with V-2 justify the con- 
clusion that a transoceanic rocket 
can be developed.” 

My review of this matter is defi- 
nitely not meant to detract from Dr. 

3ush’s major contributions during 
World War II—particularly in the 
A-bomb and microwave radar pro- 
grams—as Director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. I feel that Dr. Bush undoubt- 
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Chase Assault Transports demonstrated at 
Exercise “Southern Pine” functions which they 
alone are able to perform: delivery of heavy 
equipment into forward combat areas by 


from front lines. 
Men suffering injuries at “Southern Pine” were 
evacuated jo base hospital right from the jum 
zone — quickly, efficiently, safely. 
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edly would have spoken differently 
had he either participated in an in- 
tensive study of airpower research 
and development problems, or had 
he been in General Arnold’s position 
at the time. Needless to say, the Air 
Force has been and will continue 
supporting a program for developing 
intercontinental missiles. And sub- 
stantial progress is being made 
toward our ultimate goal—the devel- 
opment of an intercontinental guided 
missile of supersonic speed and 
equipped with an atomic warhead. 
My reason for being explicit about 
this is to emphasize the point that 
each individual must look beyond 
what he reads about guided missiles. 
The only sound way to eliminate 
confusion and evaluate a man’s state- 
ments in this field is to learn first 





_ about his background—his training, 


experiences, and _ prejudices—and 
then to evaluate his statements ac- 
cordingly. 

With this background, let us turn 
to the three fundamental guideposts ° 
which may help us evaluate some of 
the future news releases about 
guided missiles. 

First, the successful development 
of operational missiles must be pre- 
ceded by many years devoted to 
building a sound foundation of new 
research knowledge, usually the de- 
velopment of new types of industrial 
capacity, and always the construction 
of. major facilities for experimenta- 
tion to meet the challenge of the 
supersonic era. 

The principal German advantage 
in the field of guided missiles was - 
the lead time in the development of 
rockets, which were considered to 
have serious military applications as 
early as 1935. Basic research began 
some years earlier—the first rocket 
in the V-2 series was fired in 1935— 
and much effort was put into this 
field. As a result, the supporting in- 
dustrial developments were ready as 
a foundation for missile designers. 
They could buy rocket motors and 
rocket fuels commercially. In addi- 
tion, after V-E Day, Allied scientific 
teams found an amazing series of 
high-speed wind tunnels and jet en- 
gine test facilities. Yet the first op- 
erational V-2 was not fired until 
September 1944, late in the war. 
Thus, we can safely say that it took 
the Germans more than ten years to 
lay the necessary foundation of re- 
search, supporting industrial capac- 
ity, and experimental facilities. 

The comparable American picture 
seems to have been permeated with 
an uninspired, pessimistic outlook. 
For example, when General Arnold 
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One measure of an industry’s progressiveness is its unhappiness 
with things as they are. The aircraft industry—one of our good 
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tnitiated action on assisted takeoff for 
bombers in the fall of 1938, one sci- 
entist referred to the project as “the 
Buck Rogers job.” The following 
year, an attempt to secure funds for 
the first supersonic wind tunnel in 
this country—more than five years 
after similar facilities were available 
in Europe—was greeted with pro- 
posed public hearings against the 
idea, under the slogan “prevent 
duplication.” As a result of the gen- 
eral attitude which has prevailed 
over aeronautical research, and 
which continues in some scientific 
circles today, we now are faced with 
this discouraging fact: the first tech- 
nical facility to begin operation this 
year at the Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Center will be the BMW 
engine test facility, which was oper- 
ating in Munich, Germany, at the 
end of the war in 1945. 

Much valuable time has been lost 
within the Department of Defense 
while several learned committees and 
panels have considered the need for 
similar jet engine test facilities in the 
US. On the industrial side, as might 
be expected, the Americans have 
been rapidly forging ahead. Postwar 
progress in manufacturing solid and 
liquid fuel rocket motors by such 
companies as Aerojet and Reaction 
Motors is encouraging. 

Of course, we have exploited to 
the maximum the German research 
results which became available after 
the war; however, we've had only 
seven years since World War II. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that no 
major achievements in the guided 
missiles field have been announced 
before 1951—the foundation for 
guided missiles work in this country 
is just being completed. 

Second, the scheduled introduc- 
tion of guided missiles into opera- 
tional units depends primarily upon 
increased accuracy and reliability of 
guidance and control systems. 

Air Force concepts of precision 
strategic and tactical bombing have 
been carried over into the pilotless 
aircraft field. The original German 
code name for the V-1 was Kirsch- 
kern (cherry pit) because it was de- 
signed to be an unguided weapon 
“spit out” against England. If we had 
felt it sound to accept V-1 inaccu- 
racies, the Matador could have been 
ready for operational use some time 
ago. 

Closely connected with accuracy 
is reliability. In piloted aircraft, an 
abort rate of about five percent is 
generally considered acceptable. If 
atomic-warhead-carrying missiles 
were involved, this rate would mean 
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DOWN fo Camden 


The few flights made by man into the 
stratosphere have been of short duration. 
Scientists have not yet created a space 
station where man could stay. Your blood 
would boil if your body were exposed 
to the thin atmosphere of the strato- 
sphere. But what would happen to elec- 
tronic equipment operating up there? 


Engineers must know the answer in 
order to design and build equipment that 
will operate dependably anywhere. RCA 
engineers at Camden, N. J., have a prac- 
tical way of testing equipment under any 
conditions to which it might be exposed. 
When RCA test laboratory engineers 
want stratosphere conditions they go into 
a “weather box” and accurately repro- 
duce them. It’s like moving the strato- 
sphere down into their laboratory. 


In a specially constructed room, 14 
feet square and 10 feet high—known as 
the “stratosphere chamber” —engineers 
simulate the atmospheric conditions en- 
countered at any altitude up to 70,000 
feet (13.2 miles). 


Heating and refrigeration equipment 
within this chamber can create tempera- 
tures from 185 degrees F. to minus 85 
degrees F. All climates can be simulated 
... the hot, dry Sahara . . . frigid wastes 
of Siberia . . . steamy jungles of South 
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Pacific . . . the snow-capped peaks of the 
Himalaya. The weather of any place on 
earth can be made-to-order in RCA’s 
“stratosphere chamber.” 


Other specialized chambers, in RCA’s 
test laboratory, subject electronic equip- 
ment to such scientific torture tests as 
vibration, impact shock, aging, salt spray, 
water submersion, blast wave, life-test for 
moving parts. These exhaustive labora- 
tory tests are only one phase of RCA’s 
quality control program to give our 
Armed Forces better weapons... to make 
equipment last longer in actual use. 


RCA “STRATOSPHERE CHAMBER” at Camden, 
N. J. In this 50-ton chamber, RCA equipment can 
be tested under any conditions of altitude, tempera- 
ture or humidity it is likely to meet in military service. 
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Republic, Boeing, and other leading aircraft 
manufacturers are using many types of Aerotec 
Automatic Controls in increasing numbers. These 
controls are custom designed and built to meet 
specific problems of high speed and high altitude 
flight in today’s aircraft. Each Aerotec automatic 
device passes rigid tests duplicating actual flight 
conditions toassureitsefficiency and dependability. 

The planes shown above are typical designs 
that incorporate Aerotec Automatic Controls. 
The Republic F-84F Thunderjet, a combat-proven 
craft, uses Aerotec pressure switches and a new 
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valves, float switches, and pressure switches on 
their famous planes. 
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“throwing away” five percent of the 
atomic stockpile, since the warhead 
can rarely be recovered from a 
missile which really “aborts.” 

Thus, the Matador development 
really means that the Air Force ex- 
pects to achieve acceptable stand- 
ards of accuracy and reliability by 
the time operational units are fully 
organized and trained. 

Missile accuracy and _ reliability 
depend heavily upon the electronic 
components of the guidance and con- 
trol system. In this connection, I 
would like to refer to the first article 
in this series, in which I discussed 
the transistor—a tiny electronic in- 
vention which represents a major 
improvement over the vacuum tube 
and which can be expected to re- 
place it in control applications. Any- 
one who understands guidance and 
control problems could have guessed 
that a large missile—like the Matador 
—would be announced first, since 
complex electronic components re- 
quire considerable space. But with 
the transistor, such complex elec- 
tronic gear will fit into much smaller 
spaces; hence, we can look for more 
rapid progress in the introduction 
of smaller ground-to-air and air-to- 
air missiles. 

Third, until acceptable day-to- 
day operational results are obtained 
with missiles under combat condi- 
tions, missiles and piloted aircraft 
will be developed and used side-by- 
side 





This is the Air Force’s “mixed- 
force” concept. No responsible mili- 
tary leader would suggest abandon- 
ing a piloted-aircraft program in 
favor of a mechanical gadget which 
has not been proven. On the other 
hand, missiles promise such im- 
portant advantages over piloted air- 
craft from both operational and 
economical points of view (see 
“Freedom from Want and Waste” by 
the author, in the January Air 
Force—Ed), that they must be de- 
veloped, tested, and evaluated under 
actual, or effectively simulated, com- 
bat conditions. Until this is done, 
however, look for the missile and 
piloted-aircraft programs to proceed 
side-by-side. 

In summary, then, these are the 
guide posts for evaluating announce- 
ments concerning guided missiles: 

@ The solid foundation of research 
knowledge, industrial capacity, and 
military test facilities are just being 
completed. Look for more rapid 
progress from here on. 

@ Accuracy and reliability will de- 
termine the time table for effective 
operational use of missiles. Complex 
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Individual speaker operation for pilot and co-pilot. 
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speaker operation at flick of switch. 
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electronic components of missile 
guidance and control systems will 
set the limits on accuracy and reli- 
ability. The greatest opportunities 
for further improvements exist in 
this area. Although the transistor 
will help, we still have far to go. 

®@ Missiles will be used side-by-side 
with piloted aircraft, until opera- 
tional experience confirms that we 
can attain a greater margin of com- 
bat effectiveness by eliminating the 
pilot and resorting to pilotless air- 
craft altogether. Mixed-forces will 
be with us for some years to come. 

As the squadrons of our first pi- 
lotless bomber are being formed, it 
will pay us to reflect that—from a 
development point of view—the B-61 
already is becoming obsolescent. 
This is a dynamic era, in which 
changes are taking place rapidly—so 
rapidly that we can not afford any 
roadblocks to progress, particularly 
in the form of traditionalism, a kind 
of human frailty which might turn 
our minds to the past at the ex- 
pense of the future. It has been 
said that the Air Force “never turns 
back from a mission.” In our never- 
ending quest for the Four Freedoms, 
we must all do our best to see that 
the Air Force never turns back from 
a new idea.—ENpD 

(This concludes a series of articles 
by General Putt who last month was 
named vice commander, Air Re- 
search and Development Command 
—The Editors.) 
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Aviation Careers With 
United Air Lines— 
Positions Now Open 


Co-Pilots—age 21-30, height 5'6” to 6'3”, 
20/20 vision without correction, high school 
graduate, U. S. citizen, CAA valid com- 
mercial pilots certificate. 


Line Mechanics—openings at Denver, Chi- 
cago, New York, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and other stations for men 
with A&E license or second class tadio- 
telephone. 


Shop Mechanics—San Francisco Mainte- 
nance Base. Work in plane overhaul, sheet 
metal, power plant, radio-electric, acces- 
sories, cabin overhaul and machine shop. 
No license required. 


Mechanics start at $1.70 per hour. Periodic 
wage increases—shift differential. 


Also openings at various stations for Radio 
Operators (ground) with second class 
radio-telephone. 


Transportation furnished to Job location 
from nearest United Air Lines point. 


Contact: United Air Lines Personnel 
* Hangar #5 
Stapleton Airfield 
Denver, Colo. 
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ALL 
THE POWER 
FROM ANY FUEL 


Vehicles and equipment powered by today’s Continental 
Red Seal engines embody the results of 50 years’ alert and 
progressive engineering. Recent Red Seal advances of major 
importance—not only to commercial users, but to the 
Armed Forces as well—include improvements in cylinder 
head design, carburetion, manifolding and valving, which 
combine to squeeze the last ounce of power from any 
fuel. For most ton-miles per gallon—Diesel or gasoline— 
it’s Continental Red Seal in 1952.. 













oF MODEL R-600 HEAVY-DUTY ENGINE 
iia ‘ (Transportation) 

Six- -cylinder— 
overhead valve 
type—for 
trucks, buses 
and tractors. 

















nl Mon FACTORY-AUTHORIZED SERVICE AND GENUINE CONTINENTAL 
OY” Saar 1% RED SEAL PARTS AVAILABLE FROM COAST TO COAST 


(ontinental Motors (orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


TEMCO.  T-35’s 
At Goodfellow 
Air Force Base 


TEMCO T-35 Buckaroos now are 
undergoing trainer evaluation at 
Goodfellow AFB. After several 
months of rugged service testing 
at San Marcos AFB, officers and 
instructors were in accord that the 
T-35 was truly a military air- 
craft. It has all the flight and 
performance characteristics of the 
big ships. 


It proved to be an ideal basic instru- 
ment trainer because it has good sta- 
bility, and due to its quick control 
response, the student can correlate 
movement of the controls with his 
instrument readings. 


Another version of the T-35 Buck- 
aroo has been equipped with two 
internally mounted 30-caliber wing 
machine guns and ten 2.75-inch 
rockets. It is being demonstrated 
as a light highly-maneuverable 
ground support aircraft. The 
machine guns are far more accu- 
rate than on many heavier aircraft 
because the guns are mounted on 
the torsional axis of the wing. The 
rocket installation is complete with 
intervalometer fire control, per- 
mitting the automatic firing of any 
single rocket, or any series of 
rockets in sequence. 


C-54’s Rolling Off 
Overhaul Line 
At Majors Field 


TEMCO’s overhaul operation at 
Majors Field, Greenville, Texas, 
is in full swing. This part of 
TEMCO’s activity was recently 
moved from the main Dallas plant 
to make way for increased manu- 
facturing operations at Dallas on 
four leading military aircraft. 


TEMCO’s overhaul activity has 
always been a big business. Since 
May, 1948, TEMCO has overhauled 
approximately 500 C-54’s for the 
U. S. Air Force. Now with com- 
plete overhaul shops at Majors 
Field, C-54’s are being flown in 
from bases in the United States as 
well as overseas and are rolling off 
the line with scheduled regularity 
after their cycle reconditioning. 











.. Builds 
Experience 

through 
Continuous eal 


TEMCO Aircraft Experience did not just happen. It has 
been built by men of long experience through an 
intelligent, systematic, and continuous training program. 
Training begins as soon as an employe enters TEMCO 
and continues for the duration. New methods and 
techniques are under constant study and are introduced 
in training when proved able to better production 
and the high standard of TEMCO quality. 
Training does not stop for the experienced and 
skilled employe. There are several programs designed 
for the further development of his skill and supervisory 
abilities. This accurately planned and expertly 
administered training program is a big factor in 
TEMCO craftsmanship as recognized throughout 
the aircraft industry ... craftsmanship that is being 
used to build major assemblies for four of 
the nation’s largest aircraft manufacturers. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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California Has Busy AFA Month 


Christmas festivities, forming a new squadron, and giving 


airpower awards highlight Far West activities in December 


AFA enthusiasm and activity through- 
out the California Wing continue at 
the all-time high seen there since the 
1951 convention in Los Angeles. Join- 
ing forces, the Greater Los Angeles and 
Santa Monica Squadrons recently came 
up with a Christmas dance, tagged 
“Operation Holiday.” The Pasadena 
Area Squadron, working with the 
Tournament of Roses Association and 
the Pacific Rose Society, helped AFA 
Headquarters observe the forty-eighth 
anniversary of flight at Kitty Hawk. The 
west coast groups provided the rose 
petals that were dropped from a C-119 
over the Wright Brothers Memorial 
monument at Kill Devil Hills, N. C. 
And, back in California, the San Diego 
Squadron—the state’s newest—got a 
helping hand from California national, 
wing, and squadron leaders during its 
formation. 

Highlight of “Operation Holiday” 
was the presentation of airpower 
awards, miniature B-36s that went to 
three AF-ROTC cadets, from Loyola 
University, the University of Southern 
California, and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. The awards 
were based on scholastic achievement, 
military leadership qualifications, and 
individual contributions to the ROTC 
units and to the AF-ROTC program in 
general. The miniature planes were 
donated by AFA Board Chairman Tom 
Lanphier, who is also vice president of 
Convair. 

After several weeks of preliminary 
meetings, Robert Overly, AFA South 
Coast Group Commander, presided at 
the organizational meeting of the San 
Diego Squadron in early December at 


the U. S. Grant Hotel. Tom Lanphier 
was the principal speaker. Santa Mon- 
ica Squadron Commander Bill Walker, 
Greater LA Squadron CO Bernard 
Peters, and James McDivitt, LA Group 
Commander, all attended the meeting 
and participated in the discussions. 
Arthur Kelly, past Far West Regional 
Vice President of AFA and vice presi- 
dent of Western Air Lines, outlined 
the aims and purposes of the Associa- 
tion. 

A luncheon in the hotel’s Riviera 
Room opened the meeting. 

Acting officers of the San Diego 
Squadron were chosen at this meeting. 
Edward Kranch of La Mesa was elected 
to head the unit. Others chosen to as- 
sist Kranch were Bert Betts, Vice Com- 
mander; Howard Jennings, Treasurer; 
and Jack Couthen, Secretary. 


(More AFA News on page 64) 





Bernard Peters (left) and Bill Walker 
found dance tickets sell better when 
actress Joyce MacKenzie does the job. 





Edward Christianson (left) gets an 
honorary membership scroll from 


Bernard Peters, CO of LA Sqdn. 


g UN LUNE | 





ROTC cadets show off their airpower awards. From left are Bert Lynn, National 
Regional VP; James McDivitt, LA Group CO; Ernest Sanchez, Loyola; John 
Bradley, Southern Calif.; Richard Pilmer, UCLA; Bernard Peters, LA Squadron 
CO; and William Walker, Santa Monica Squadron CO. 





s SQUADRON 








The San Diego Squadron organization meeting brought to- 
gether, from left, Edward Kranch, CO; Thomas Lanphier, 
Board Chairman; Bert Betts, Vice CO. Standing are Howard 
Jennings, Treasurer; Jack Couthen, Secretary; Arthur Kelly, 
past Regional VP; David Shawe, west coast representative. 


At the San Diego organizational meeting, presided over by 
Robert Overly, AFA South Coast Group Commander, Tom 
Lanphier was the principal speaker. Seated on the left 
above are Bernard Peters and Howard Jennings. James 
McDivitt, LA Group Commander, chats with Bert Betts. 
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AFA NEWS 


ONTINUED 


Future airpower boosters. Santa Claus was also a guest at this Christmas party 
given by the Ladies Auxiliary of the Pennsylvania Mifflin County AFA Squad- 
ron. He had a package for each one of these youngsters at the AFA party. 


The international guest list for Chicago Squadron 41’s third Fall Rendezvous 
included, from left, Frank Hughes, Chicago branch, RAFA; Morry Worshill, 


Ill. Wing CO; Eric Ingeborg, 
64 


Norwegian AF; and George Wilson, Chicago CO. 


Units Sponsor Movie 


AFA units throughout the country 
are sponsoring showings of Republic 
Pictures’ latest Air Force movie, “Wild 
Blue Yonder,” starring Wendell Corey. 
The picture is about B-29 Superfor- 
tresses during World War II, with the 
most dramatic scene showing the flight 
during which “Red” Erwin earned the 
Medal of Honor. Erwin was one of the 
eight Medal of Honor guests at AFA’s 
1951 national convention in Los Angeles. 

In the nation’s Capital, AFA leaders 
and more than one hundred members 
and friends were guests of the Warner 
Theater on opening night. 

AFA’s Northwest Regional Vice Presi- 
dent, T. Edward O’Connell, with only 
nine days’ notice of the playing date, 
hurried from his hometown of Spokane, 
Washington, to Seattle, and arranged 
one of the most colorful opening night 
programs Seattle has witnessed. A full 
B-29 crew flew to the city and ap- 
peared on stage. McChord AFB’s band 
provided music for the opening. The 
showing was a salute to Boeing Aircraft, 
makers of the B-29s. 

The Michigan Wing of AFA and its 
Detroit Squadron joined forces for the 
opening night of the movie in Detroit. 
With the opening set for December 7, 
Pearl Harbor Day, the program took on 
special significance. Col. Rutledge M. 
Lawson presented the Distinguished 
Service Cross to Cpl. Ray B. Gonzales, 
a Detroit paratroop veteran of the Ko- 
rean war. Selfridge Field’s Tenth Air- 
Force band gave a concert in front of 
the United Artists Theater before cur- 
tain time. A color guard accompanied 
the band during the street concert and 
on stage during the program. WAF 
S/Sgt Anne Flick was chosen “Miss 
B-29,” and was given a toast salute by 
William Amos, Michigan Wing CO, 
and Jerome Greene, Detroit Squadron 
CO, who both spearheaded arrange- 
ments for the showing. 

The Toledo (Joe E. Brown) Squad- 
ron handled arrangements for the show- 
ing in that city, including special ex- 
hibits in the Paramount Theater lobby. 
The newly formed San Diego Squadron 
made its first public appearance during 
the opening night of the movie in its 
city. 


Christmas in AFA 
Around the Nation 


Many AFA units took advantage of 
the Christmas season to get their mem- 
bers together. 

The Chicago Group gave its party at 
the Hines Veterans Hospital. Chicago 
AFA members donated small gifts and 
entertainment for the patients. George 
Anderl, CO of the Group, coordinated 
arrangements. 

The Beckley, W. Va., Squadron 
joined with its Auxiliary to observe 
Christmas at the home of Ike and Ann 

(Continued on page 66) 
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| for any move — | 
| , IN ANY WEATHER 


Rely on the Railroads 


GET THERE ON SCHEDULE, VIA 


AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


@ Ceiling zero, visibility zero . . . sleet, snow, fog, or rain... 


Over a multi-billion-dollar network of steel, 
trains provide the dependable means of moving individuals, 
small units, complete divisions or more. 


e Train travel keeps units together... 

provides direct service from point of origin to destination . +5 
assures real meals and comfortable travel in 

coaches or sleeping cars. For any move... in any season, 
any weather .. . use the railroads— 

America’s only complete transportation system. 





U-L 
Approved 






“Built for us”, 
servicemen write. 
And they are right! 


DEPENDABLE LINK WITH HOME 
Every Hallicrafters precision radio— 
like the S-38B shown here—is built 
to give the serviceman the kind of re- 
ception he wants far from home, even 
under difficult conditions. Power 
when you need it... a rugged metal 
case to withstand traveling . . . and 
clear, trouble-free performance. 











Naturally, Hallicrafter 
can build these quali 
ties into the S-38B, 
because Hallicrafters 
builds more commu- 
nications receivers 
than all other U.S. 
manufacturers combined. The S-38 
gives continuous coverage from the 
beginning of the Standard Broadcast 
Band at 540 kc clear through to 
31,000 kc, including powerful short- 
wave stations in the U.S. and all over 
the world, as well as many govern- 
ment communications frequencies. 
Size only 13 x 7 x 7 inches. Built in 
speaker but also has jacks for head 
phones. 


$-38-B — Regular Price: $49.50. Spe- 
cial Military Prices at PX’s and Ship’s 
Stores, or write Dept. A 


Other precision models from 
$44.50 to $289.50 


East Coast West Coast 


George E. Abbott & C oley -Wi 


éF rth Avenue 537 W. Broodway 
Brooklyn 32, New York Long Beach 


HALLICRAFTERS — WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION 
RADIO & TELEVISION - CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Edward Morrell, foreground, and Ro- 
land Potvin of Taunton, Mass., Sqdn., 
have their blood pressure checked 
during blood drive the unit backed. 


Devasher. A midnight snack climaxed 
the evening, with each couple bringing 
sandwiches. Food was contributed for 
a basket for a needy family. 

Chicago’s Squadron 41 had its party 
in the form of its Third Fall Rendezvous 
at the Logan Square Masonic Temple. 
AF personnel at nearby O’Hare Field 
were invited to attend the party, for 
which a topnotch orchestra provided 
dance music. Among the guests were 
Frank Hughes, Secretary of the Chicago 
Branch of the Royal Air Force Associa- 
tion; and Eric Ingeborg, a member of 
the Royal Norwegian Air Force, on 
leave from training at a USAF base in 
Texas. 

Squadron 41’s_ Ladies Auxiliary 
brightened the Christmas season for 
patients at Marine Hospital in Chicago 
with gifts of magazines and books which 
the Auxiliary had been collecting for 
five weeks, under the direction of 
Beulah Carr, president of the group. 
Vice President Mary Wilson and Edith 
Lauer assisted with the presentation. 
Members of Squadron 41 provided the 
trucking service. 

California’s Greater Los Angeles and 
Santa Monica Squadrons joined forces 
to observe Christmas with “Operation 
Holiday.” 

New York City’s All-WAC Squadron 
selected the Veterans Hospital at Menlo 
Park, N. J., for its annual Christmas 
party. Christmas food and fancies, and 
gifts for each patient, were obtained 
and served by the girls. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, Cuyahoga 
Founder Squadron gave its Christmas 
party for the children of AFA members 
and Auxiliary members. The party was 
held at the Squadron’s new clubhouse 
at 2006 Denison Avenue and was joint- 
ly sponsored by the Squadron and the 
Auxiliary. Santa Claus and motion pic- 
tures highlighted the party for the 
children. 


Unit Backs Mod-Aeros 


Being firm believers in aviation and 








the importance of youth interest and 





participation in this field, the Taunton, 
Mass., AFA Squadron is making quite 
a name for itself and is contributing to 
the aviation education of Taunton youth 
through the Mod-Aeros Club, which it 
sponsors. A four-column photograph 
and a full two-column story in the 
Taunton newspaper recently called pub- 
lic attention to the important job the 
Taunton AFA unit is doing through 
this club, which designs, builds, and 
flies model planes. 

Model building and designing has 
become so popular in the Taunton area 


that the club has now started classes 
for both children and adults. 


Toledo Forms Auxiliary 


The Toledo (Joe E. Brown) AFA 
Squadron recently announced the for- 
mation of its Ladies Auxiliary, with 
Rita Hastings, wife of Squadron Com- 
mander Larry Hastings, as President. 
The air-minded ladies got off to a fly- 
ing start with the selection of council 
members, standing committee members, 
and the establishment of a _ regular 
meeting date and place. 

Other officers elected to assist Mrs. 
Hastings were Mary Bolinger, Vice 
President; Helen Huffman, Second Vice 
President; Elizabeth Vogan, Treasurer; 
and Patricia Cranston, Secretary. Ad- 
dress of the Auxiliary is 3855 Lock- 
wood Avenue, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


Spaatz Visits Tampa 


General Carl A. Spaatz, retired Air 
Force Chief of Staff and Past Board 
Chairman of the Air Force Association, 
stopped off in Tampa during a recent 
tour of the Florida West Coast to dis- 
cuss AFA membership and _ activities 
with Southeast Regional Vice President 
Jerome A. Waterman. Spaatz, Water- 
man, and Maj. Gen. Frank A. Arm- 
strong, CG of the Sixth Air Division at 
MacDill AFB, discussed at length an 
AFA membership drive for the area. 


Big Plans from Detroit 


A wiener roast in Chandler Park got 
the Detroit Squadron’s winter pro- 
gram underway. This group will spon- 
sor a vigorous cooperative effort with 
nearby Air Force ROTC units, to in- 
clude spirited competition among the 
units. Details on this contest will be 
announced soon. 

At a recent meeting, a combat Ko- 
rean war veteran was the first of the 
many top speakers in line for winter 
meetings at Detroit. 

Now with quarters in Detroit’s ultra- 
modern Veterans’ Memorial Building, 
the Squadron is planning an extensive 
membership campaign and a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day dance. 

Jerry Greene, 2948 Richton Ave., 
recently succeeded Andy Nichols as 
commander. Irving H. Kempner was 
elected vice commander.—END 
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HOUSES FOR DEFENSE 


HOUSING FOR BIRDMEN ...... EAGLES NESTS 

MAYBE, but we at RANDOLPH VILLAGE like to feel we 
have added another weapon for defense with the comple- 
tion of the first apartment units at Randolph Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas. 


We salute the spirit and splendid cooperation of the U.S. 

AIR FORCE, the FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRA- 
TION who have helped us make a record three month’s 
mission from construction to initial occupancy. 


Tom Lively, 
President 


WETIQN CO. - MURCHISON BROS. 
| yngiors, Dallas, Texas’. | 
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To Hawaii and the Orient 










——— AMERICAN AIRLINES ROUTES 
=== THROUGH SERVICE 


—— OTHER AIRLINES ROUTES 

















e WHEN A LEAVE Calls for travel, be sure 
ARRIVE SOONER to call American! Gain extra days for 
pleasure ordinarily lost to slow-moving 
surface transports. In addition, when you 


travel American Airlines, you go by fa- 
| mous DC-6 or Convair Flagships with 
comfortable pressurized cabins. Make 
your reservations now. Youll be surprised 


Serving the Leading Cities of the United States, Mexico and Canada 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 





how little Flagship travel can cost... 
how much more time you can enjoy at 
your destination. 














Bendix 
Products 


Division 


FIRST IN 


Helping American Aviation Lead the World 


Aviation’s remarkable progress during the past quarter of a century, together with the 
growing complexity of aircraft design, have created innumerable new problems in fuel 
metering and landing gear—many so challenging that only the great creative skill of Bendix 
Products has been equal to the task. 

In meeting these many problems as they arise, Bendix Products has assembled the finest 
engineering talents and the most modern and comprehensive machinery in the industry—a 
fact reflected in the recognition of Bendix today as the nation’s outstanding source for these 
vital flight components. 

Engine builders and airframe manufacturers are urged to let this proven combination of 
skill and experience solve their fuel metering and landing gear problems. 


BENDIX - sroPcig- SOUTH BEND =a 
AVIATION CORPORATION 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





Fuel Metering Unit 
for jet engines 


Stromberg* Injection 
Carburetors 


Speed-Density 
Fuel Metering Unit 


Landing Gear Wheels 
for all types of airplanes 


Pneudraulic* 
Shock Absorbing Struts 


Segmented 
Rotor Brakes 


REG. VU. 8. PAT. OFF 











Engineering 


to the MN oower... 





ee : ae oo a 
The Hand Behind Tomorrows Blueprint! 
Convair was the first to engineer, build and fly the delta wing— 
the most promising of new aerodynamic designs. Years before 
the Air Force’s XF-92A delta wing flew, Convair research 
predicted that the triangular configuration would outperform = 
any conventional jet plane...and do it in trans-sonic and super- 7 
sonic speed ranges...at altitudes beyond sight! 


Today Convair is continually at work improving this revolutione 
design and even adapting it to water-based planes. Whether 4 
pioneering or perfecting, the versatile skills of Convair engineerin 
are present in every stage of the delta wing development... 

truly the hand behind tomorrow’s blueprint! c 


It’s all part of engineering that aims at the maximum, the 
Nth degree of air power ...the Nth Power! 


Convair-Liner - unequalled for 
safety, preferred by passengers and 
pilots ... more Convair-liners used 
by more airlines than 

any postwar plane! 


Ld 


IN THE AIR IT’S 


S CONVAIR Mx 





% * CONVAIR IS ADDING ANOTHER 1% MILLION SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR AREA TO ITS PLANT FACILITIES...MAKING A TOTAL OF MORE 
THAN 9 MILLION SQUARE FEET DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION PROJECTS FOR AIRCRAFT, GUIDED MISSILES AND ELECTRONICS} 
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